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TEACHERS, 


Write it ten times more. 


It’s your lesson in 


SPELLING, and 
THRIFTMETIC for 1937. 
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/ TEACHER 


@goes to School 
m Smartly 


Ai (and INEXPENSIVELY, too, if she 


oe, 7 P ra , 
PAz-c--- =~ chooses clothes at’ Kaufman’s) 




















Your school outfits need not be expensive 
to be smart! In our store, you'll be sure to 
find all the smart clothes and accessories 
you want...and need... at affordable prices. 


Do your Christmas Shopping at 


KAUFMAN'’S 


Broad at 4th Richmond, Va. 











Dabney’s—your favorite shoe store, 
invites you to see the fall showing of 


LAST-MINUTE STYLES 
IN AUTUMN FOOTWEAR! 


ASHION at a price is more than just an advertising phrase, here at 

Dabney’s. Hundreds of grand new, brand new footwear fashions in 
each of our popular departments prove that it’s a fact. We believe you'll 
find smarter styles than you expect for only $3.95 and $5, on our popular 
third floor; as well as a sparkling new selection of fine shoes from $7.50 up, 
on our first floor. Enna Jettick Shoes, still only $5 and $6, are shown 
on the fourth floor. Welcome again—to Richmond and Dabney’s! 


F- w. DABNEY §& co. 


BROAD STREET AT 5th e RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
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The Jefferson 


Richmond, Virginia 


An unusual and distinctive Hotel, in an ideal 
location. Recently refurbished throughout, quoting 
a wide range of rates as follow: 


Single rooms—hot and cold running 

water si $2.00 also $2.50 per day 
Double rooms—hot and cold running 

water 3. * 2 (= 2 
Single rooms with bath, $3.00, $3.50 4.00 “ 5.00 “ “ 
Two single rooms—bath be- 

tween, each [oS 340 °* 2m °° 
Rooms with bath—double bed 4.50 5.00 “ 600 “ “ 
Rooms with bath—twins beds. 5.50 6.00 “ 7.00 “ “™ 


Breakfasts, 35c, 45c, 50c, 65c and 85c. 

Plate Luncheons, 50c-—Table d’Hote Luncheons, 60c, 75c 
and 85c. 

Plate Dinners, 75c—Table d’Hote Dinners, $1.00, $1.25, 
$1.50 and $1.75. 





Your visit to Richmond will be greatly enhanced 
through comforts—and pleasing service of a well- 
trained staff. 


Write promptly for your reser- 
vation for the Convention period. 


WM. C. ROYER, Manager 


32-Page Booklet on Historic Richmond sent free on request. 














L. G. BALFOUR COMPANY 


Class Rings, Commencement Announce- 
ments, Diplomas, Club and 
Society Pins 

MEDALS—CUPS—TROPHIES 
Be sure to visit our display at the John 
Marshall Hotel during the annual Teachers 
Convention. | 


111 Broad-Grace Arcade | 





RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 














EWART’S CAFETERIA 


Opp. John Marshall Hotel _ Richmond, Va. 

13th and F Streets, N. W. _ Washington, D. C. 

112-114 Market Street _ _ _ Norfolk, Va. 
“We like School Teachers” 


























EYEGLASSES - KODAKS 


257 418 
Granby Street E. Grace St. 
Norfolk, Richmond, 
Va. 
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Welcome, 
TEACHERS! 


WE'VE been saying it 
for many years, now... 
just as we have been® 
helping Virginia teach- 
ers select good fur coat 
values for a long, long 
time. Do come in and 
see what’s new and 
smart in 1937-38 fur 
coats....and, remem- 
ber that this is always 
a good rule: “If you 
don’t know furs, know 
your FURRIER!” 


BUSI RY I. 
IAASIS 


FRANKLIN AT 5th RICHMOND, VA. 

















Remember Your 


Telephone And 


It doesn’t matter any more how far 
away people and places are. What does 
matter is how long it takes to reach 
them. : 

But if you will just remember the 
telephone—you can forget the distance. 
For the out-of-town telephone call 
laughs at miles, and costs amazingly lit- 
tle, especially after 7 p.m. weekdays, and 
all day long on Sundays. 

You can solve any problem involving 
Distance—by Long Distance. 





The Chesapeake and Potomac 
Telephone Company of Virginia 
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Ronley Furs 
* * s 
Townley Coats 
a = e 
Manley Coats 


Fashions... For the Practical Woman 
who Knows That it Pays to Buy 
Quality... 


HIS Specialty Fashion Center for women is sought by those 

in quest of distinctive styles, yet, withal, at practical prices. 
Teachers and business women are the objects of our specialized 
provision—you should become a constant visitor to this floor 
of smart values. 


...in the most engaging styles and models .. . and of a qual- 
ity that dwarfs the modest prices you'll find on each garment! 
You'll find our THIRD FLOOR a rendezvous for smart styles 
and values that make buying here a pleasant and profitable 
adventure! 


Grace at Sixth Richmond, Virginia 
THIRD FLOOR 
































HEADQUARTERS RCA VICTOR 


BEDROOM SIZE 


SAK 


—for school jewelry; rings, eat = Model 85T 
bins, emblems, etc. a ey) $2.6-95 


Bent | 5-TUBES 
- ' W onderful 


SCHWARZSCHILD a= Tone 


BROTHERS 


BRQAD STREET AT SECOND 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA EASY WEEKLY OR MONTHLY 
TERMS TO SUIT YOUR BUDGET 

















SMALL CARRYING CHARGE 


DABNEY & BUGG 
10-12 EAST BROAD ST. 











ENGRAVING CO.; : CHER?’ 


LINE ANO HALFTONE PRINTING PLATES 


101 GOVERNOR 


ARTISTS —=-G— DESIGNERS CIT. 


EGAF 
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You're invited 


to make MILLER & RHOADS your 
headquarters in Richmond... 


Whether you’re a Richmond resident . . . a visitor only at 
Convention Time... or a regular commuter on shopping 
bent ... you’re welcome to make the most of the many 
services Miller & Rhoads offers you. In part, they are... 


% Tea Rooms and * Telephone 
Soda Fountains Booths 


% Rest Rooms % Beauty Salon 


% Writing Desks %* Information 


Booth 
% Accommodation Desk aay 


for mailing packages, 


oo 
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Your best chance of finding everything you want is at 


MILLER & RHOADS 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA vs Your Shopping Center” 
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Atwood-Thomas 
NEIGHBORHOOD STORIES 


A book to supplement observational studies 
of the immediate community directed by the 
teacher. It gives the child an idea of the inter- 
dependence of the world today. Neighborhood 
Stories describes rural life for the city child and 
urban life for the country child. Circular No. 690. 


GEOGRAPHY WORKBOOKS = Atwood-Thomas 


These workbooks are a vivid and practical aid 
to individual achievement and provide the teach- 
er with a satisfactory measure of both individual 
and class achievement. Abundant map work, di- 
versified tests and exercises—new-type tests, 
ao to be completed, picture study, diagrams, 
charts. 


GINN AND COMPANY 


70 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Workbook for Neighborhood Stories 
Workbook for Lower Book, First Part 
Workbook for Lower Book, Second Part 
Workbook for Higher Book, First Part 
Workbook for Higher Book, Second Part 


Represented by Randolph Turner 








-+« Adopted by the Virginia 
State Board of Education 


TREASURY OF LIFE AND LITERATURE 
Volumes I, I, II and IV 


for supplementary use in Grades 4, 5, 6 and 7 


The Thirty-Sixth Yearbook of the National So- 
ciety for the Study of Education, The Teaching 
of Reading, A Second Report, was published in 
February, 1937. THE TREASURY OF LIFE 
AND LITERATURE by Lyman, Moore, Hill 
and Young conforms in every detail to the im- 
portant recommendations of this Thirty-Sixth 
@ @ @ Yearbook. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 597 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


CHICAGO BOSTON ATLANTA 


DALLAS SAN FRANCISCO 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 
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Stubbornness of Ignorance 


At common law the education of the child by the State was unknown. 
In Virginia, the idea that the welfare of the State could be advanced by 
the education of the masses was first advanced by Thomas Jefferson, 
(whose followers so far as lip service is concerned are legion) who in 
1779 proposed an act to establish a public school system, which was 
passed in 1796. It was doomed in its passage, the germ of its destruction 
having been one proviso contained therein. In 1810 what was called the 
“Literary Fund” was formed and the revenue therefrom was devoted to 
educating the “poor children.” Obviously such a system of public schools 
labored under a handicap that would have destroyed almost any other 
social movement. Mass education progressed slowly under such auspices 
but the advantages demonstrated themselves to such an extent that in 1869 
the General Assembly was required to “provide by law, at its first session 
under this Constitution, a uniform system of public free schools, and for 
its gradual, equal and full introduction into all the counties of the State 
by the year 1876, and as much sooner as practicable.” Be it to the ever- 
lasting credit of the General Assembly of Virginia in 1869-1870, it loyally 
performed its duty and our first system of public free schools was estab- 
lished. Although grossly inadequate and not generously or graciously 
supported by the “first families of Virginia,” the system won such popular 
support that in 1902 the Constitutional Convention of Virginia adopted 
our present Constitution, containing the following provision: 


“Section 129. Free schools to be maintained.—The General 
Assembly shall establish and maintain an efficient system of 
public free schools throughout the State.” 


A comparison of Section 129 of our Constitution with Article 8, Sec. 3 
of the Constitution of 1869 evidently made the friends of education in 1902 
feel that millennium had dawned. Had not each word of the constitutional 
mandate to the General Assembly been argued back and forth? Was not 
each word pregnant with meaning? Could anyone ever mistake the mean- 
ing and significance of “establish,” “maintain,” “efficient system,” and 
“throughout the State”? 

Little did they know about the real stubbornness of ignorance. Thirty- 
five years have passed since that constitutional mandate became the highest 
law of Virginia. The friends of education have helped send many legisla- 
tors to Richmond and have begged and pleaded for an educational system 
that will measure up to a certain minimum standard of efficiency in order 
that the schools of Virginia may compare more favorably with the schools 
of the other states of the Union. What has the General Assembly done 
under the solemn ‘mandate of the people of Virginia? 
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At no time in said period has the General Assembly provided funds 
for more than one-third of the cost of education in the public schools of 
Virginia, the percentage of its financial support in the school your 1935-1936 
being approximately twenty-six per cent. 


The Legislatures of other states, acting under mandates no more 
solemn than ours, have supported their schools to such an extent that 
Virginia, who could once boast of so many “firsts,” now has the unenviable 
distinction of trailing near the bottom of the list in many important re- 
spects. Proud and prosperous and with a credit that is the envy of the 
financial world, we do not have even the minimum standard of an efficient 
system of public free schools throughout the State. We must be content 
with the publicized fact that we have next to the lowest tax rate in the 
United States and we must blush with shame because we have the highest 
per capita crime rate, both of which testify eloquently that ignorance does 
not pay and that, in ignorance, we pay for the education that we never get. 


We will not go too far into particulars. It is too embarrassing to 
print the salaries paid to some of the teachers to whom, for educational 
purposes, we entrust those dearest to us. When we know that the average 
yearly salary per teacher in Virginia is less than $800.00, it is not necessary 
to print the figures to know how pitifully small the salaries of many of 
our teachers are. They teach our laws, justice, equity, etc. 


In 1908, the General Assembly of Virginia adopted Chapter 36, en- 
titled “Pensions for Retired School Teachers”, under which, from that date 
to this, there has been deducted from the salaries of the teachers of Vir- 
ginia one per centum of their salaries to create the fund to which, it was 
contemplated by said act, the State of Virginia would make appropriations 
and from which pensions were to be paid to retired school teachers. The 
State will have appropriated to said fund by July 1, 1938, a total of ap- 
proximately $546,000. The teachers have paid into said fund more than 
$2,500,000 which, with accumulated interest, has amounted to more than 
$3,000,000. Because of the niggardly appropriations made by the State to 
teachers, who worked for wages of day laborers, even those teachers on 
the retired list have not received the sums which they had every reason to 
expect they would receive and those who will go on the retired list in the 
future have no hope under said act. 


Let us see what one outsider sees in our act providing pensions for 
our retired school teachers. The preface of Dr. Roland Andrews Egger’s 
book, The Retirement of Public Employees in Virginia, published in 1934, 
contains the following: “The statute establishing the Teachers’ Retirement 
System is one of the most quixotic bits of wishful thinking in the annals 
of legislative imponderabilia: its administration has been as fantastic as 
its original pattern, and its utter bankruptcy has been assured from the 
outset.” This was said about the State that produced Washington, 
Jefferson, Madison, Monroe, Wythe, Patrick Henry, Marshall, Wilson and 
many others whose names we will not mention. 


It is strange to us that the General Assemblies of the past thirty-five 
years, as conservative as they have been in appropriating money for the 


public schools of the State, failed to discover that true economy demanded 
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the furnishing of free textbooks. It is no secret to the progressive states 
of this Union and to a number of progressive school districts in Virginia 
that true economy lies in that direction. Not only can books be bought 
and distributed on that basis. more cheaply but they can be used by a 
greates number of pupils. The saving in percentage is tremendous. How- 
ever, the greatest saving is the saving in effective teaching of approxi- 
mately ten days each school year by furnishing all pupils their books the 
first day. The cost of education in our school for ten days is more than 
the cost of the textbooks. We blush when our school boards provide gym- 
nasiums, auditoriums, sound movies, marble toilets, drinking fountains 
and what not but balk when it comes to textbooks without which the pupils 
are helpless. We can increase our effective school term ten days each year 
without the expenditure of one cent if we will provide free textbooks. 
Again we have eloquent testimony that ignorance does not pay and that, 
in ignorance, we pay for the free textbooks that we never get. 

Were it not for the fact that the Constitutional Convention of 1902 
adopted Section 136 of our Constitution giving each school district the 
authority to raise additional sums to be expended in establishing and main- 
taining such schools as in their judgment the public welfare may require, 
under which authority during the school year of 1935-1936 said school 
districts raised and expended approximately seventy-four per cent of the 
entire cost of public education in Virginia, it is impossible to say just 
what kind of a public school system we would have in Virginia on an 
annual expenditure of State funds of approximately $7,000,000. Many 
of the school districts are raising by taxation all that the law will permit, 
and, in addition thereto, the people therein are donating money, books, 
equipment, services, etc. 


It would appear that our General Assembly is confused and has con- 
strued Section 129 of the Constitution as applying to the school districts 
and Section 136 as applying to the General Assembly. As evidence of this 
we invite our members to read Section 61la of the Code of Virginia to see 
what the school districts are called upon to do and to see what the General 
Assembly promises to do. This confusion is not confined to members of 
the General Assembly. It exists to a surprising degree among those en- 
gaged in the profession of education. The same thing may be said of the 
gentlemen of the press if the following extract from the editorial of 
September 17, 1937, in one of the leading newspapers of the State is a 
fair sample: “The Virginia Education Association, sponsoring the same 
general idea, has allowed itself to be used in a campaign to transfer certain 
school burdens from those subjects of taxation segregated to the localities 
to those subjects of taxation segregated to the State. For some years, as 
the State has increased its educational appropriation, some counties have 
reduced their school levies, leaving their schools no better off”. 


We do not know the names of the counties that have reduced their 
school levies. We do know that in 1910 the Virginia public schools re- 
ceived from the State $1,645,712.51, which amount has been increased four- 
fold to $6,862,788.18 in 1936, and that in 1910 the Virginia public schools 
received from counties $644,508.09, which amount has been increased ten- 
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fold to $6,450,507.26 in 1936. There is nothing in these figures to indicate 
that the school districts are shifting the cost of education to the State. 
Quite the contrary is true. The people of the State are now simply asking 
that the General Assembly perform the constitutional mandate imposed 
upon it in 1902. 


IS A NEW CONSTITUTIONAL MANDATE NECESSARY? 


The Virginia Education Association and the State Board of Education 
have adopted what is known as the Three-Point Unified Program, namely, 


1. A minimum school term of nine months with a minimum average 
salary for teachers of not less than $720.00 per school year. 

2. An actuarially sound retirement law for teachers. 

3. Textbooks furnished at the expense of the State to all pupils at- 
tending the public schools of the State. 


This program has been presented in all sections of the State and has 
been well received. It is regarded as the minimum program, the adoption 
of which by the General Assembly will give to the State of Virginia not 
the standard of efficiency which the General Assembly of Virginia should 
establish in Virginia but a minimum standard upon which the future 
General Assemblies may build a truly efficient system of public free 
schools throughout the State. The State is the true school unit because 
there are many counties financially unable to provide a defensible minimum 
program. We have learned this lesson in the counties where we abandoned 
the districts and established county lines because some of the districts were 
financially unable to provide defensible minimum programs with the aid 
they received from without the districts. 


Our program will be presented to the next session of the General 
Assembly with the hope that the General Assembly will establish and 
maintain an efficient system of public free schools throughout the State, 
certainly to the extent that we may advertise the fact that we have a mini- 
mum standard of efficiency, which the adoption of our program will 
guarantee, upon which we may build a more worthy system in the future, 
and to the extent that we may feel that it will not be necessary to have a 
new constitutional mandate to break the bonds of ignorance in Virginia. 


MOSS A. PLUNKETT, Chairman, Legislative Committee. 





President Cook’s Statement 


The General Assembly of Virginia will meet in its biennial session 
in January, 1938. There is, without doubt, a growing sentiment throughout 
the State in favor of some action being taken at this session that will 
provide for a substantial increase in State school funds. 


For a number of years your Public Relations Committee and your 
Legislative Committee have done splendid work in presenting to the public 
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and to the General Assembly the great need in our State for larger appro- 
priations for schools, and, while they have labored with zeal and intelli- 
gence, their splendid efforts in many cases have been unrewarded. Conse- 
quently, Virginia, to our shame, still stands near the bottom of the 
educational ladder among the states of the Union and at the same time 
has the unenviable record of having the highest crime rate of any section 
of our land. Of course, we cannot sit idly by and permit such conditions 
to continue to exist. We can but feel that there is in Virginia an aroused 
public sentiment in favor of better financial support for schools which 
only needs capable and earnest leadership to bring our efforts to a success- 
ful culmination. 


Whom should we expect to lead in this crusade? Who are better 
fitted to lead in this cause than the 16,000 teachers and school people of 
this State? Shall we again permit our legislative assembly to meet and 
adjourn without meeting squarely and adequately the issue which your 
representatives will endeavor to place before them? No section of our 
State should be without full representation at our Thanksgiving meeting. 
If delegates have not already been appointed, let every division of the 
State select their ablest leaders as delegates to this meeting so that we 
all may learn what the program is and return to give an intelligent inter- 
pretation of this program to the people at home. We know that these 
people at home will support the program, provided it is properly presented 
to them. 


We feel we should express in behalf of the membership of the Vir- 
ginia Education Association our grateful appreciation of the earnest and 
capable efforts that have been and will continue to be made by Superin- 
tendent W. A. Scarborough, Chairman of your Public Relations Committee, 
and Mr. Moss A. Plunkett, Chairman of your Legislative Committee, and 
by the splendid group of men and women who have labored with them. 
Under the leadership of Superintendent Scarborough four excellent 
bulletins bearing on the Three-Point Legislative Program were prepared 
and distributed last summer. An interesting resume of the work of the 
Public Relations Committee and the Legislative Committee may be found 
in the October number of the Virginia Journal of Education. 


Mr. Moss A. Plunkett, Chairman of the Legislative Committee, is 
neither a teacher nor a trained educator. He is what might be called a 
layman educationally; he makes his living by the practice of law and is 
located in the city of Roanoke. So far as I know, he is the first man who 
is neither a teacher nor a person otherwise directly engaged in education 
to hold an important office of the Virginia Education Association. Time 
after time during this year he has laid aside the important work of his 
office to meet with his committee, the State Board of Education, and other 
groups in Richmond or to speak at gatherings of educators in various por- 
tions of the State. In his speeches Mr. Plunkett makes it clear that he is 
not working in behalf of the teachers nor of any group of people in par- 
ticular but for better buildings and equipment and, above all, for better 
instruction of the children of Virginia. This certainly should be the aim 
of us all. 
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The program for our Thanksgiving meeting has been prepared with 
care and we believe will be interesting and profitable. As usual, all the 
general meetings will be held in the auditorium of the John Marshall 
High School. The first general meeting will be held Wednesday at 8:00 
P. M. At this meeting, Honorable E. Lee Trinkle, President, State Board 
of Education, and Douglas Malloch, author and commentator, whose home is 
Chicago, will speak. It has been said that Mr. Malloch “has a sense of 
humor that no one can withstand.” He is also a poet of no mean ability, 
his poems being regularly found in most of the large daily newspapers. 
On Thursday morning at 11:00 o’clock the Thanksgiving Sermon will be 
delivered by Dr. Benjamin R. Lacy, President, Union Theological Semi- 
nary, Richmond. After this sermon the usual memorial service in charge 
of Miss Lucy Mason Holt will be held. Thursday at 6:00 P. M. the annual 
banquet to the delegate assembly will be held in the Banquet Hall of John 
Marshall Hotel with Dr. D. W. Daniel, Dean of Clemson College, as the 
guest speaker. Those who have heard Dr. Daniel know that a treat is in 
store for us. Only certified delegates will be able to secure tickets to 
this banquet. On the same evening at 8:00 o’clock Dr. Sidney B. Hall, 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, and Moss A. Plunkett, President 
of the Trustees Association and Chairman of the Legislative Committee, 
will speak. This should be a great meeting, as our legislative program will 
be fully discussed. At 9:00 A. M., Friday, the business session will be 
held. This is probably the most important meeting of the convention and 
one that every delegate should attend. Only certified delegates are per- 
mitted to vote in this session but all members of the Virginia Education 
Association should be present since they will be interested in the business 
affairs. They have the constitutional privilege of speaking on the floor. 
The final meeting of the conference will be held Friday at 8:00 P. M. The 
following speakers will be on this program: Honorable James H. Price, 
Democratic nominee for Governor of Virginia, Dr. A. J. Stoddard, former 
President of the Superintendents’ Department of the National Education 
Association and now Superintendent of Schools of Denver, and Dr. L. 
Thomas Hopkins, Professor of Curriculum Construction, Columbia Uni- 
versity. These are all men of prominence and outstanding ability. No one 
can afford to leave the convention until after these men have been heard. 


The registration booth will be on the main lobby of John Marshall 
Hotel in the center of the commercial exhibits. May I call to your atten- 
tion the fact that this is the year for the election of a Treasurer of the 
State Association. The election will be by ballot and will be held on 
Friday between the hours of 9:00 A. M. and 2:00 P. M. in the business 
office of the John Marshall High School. 

An amendment to the constitution has been submitted amd can be found 
on page 57 in this issue of the Journal. Delegates should study this pro- 
posed amendment before it is brought up for passage at the delegate 
assembly meeting Friday morning. 
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A CAPITAL IDEA 

American Education Week this year is to be ob- 
served from November 7 to November 13 inclusive. 
The observance of this week in Virginia in the past 
has largely consisted of the principals and teachers 
inviting the patrons to visit the schools and the 
appearance of articles in the local press about schools 
and education in general. This is a part of a nation- 
wide school publicity plan, but in Virginia this 
year the observance of this week should be eccupied 
with the more specific objectives in connection with 
the Three-Point Unified Program of the Virginia 
Education Association and the State Board of Edu- 
cation. 

The Legislative Committee, headed by Moss 
Plunkett of Roanoke as chairman, has developed 
some very attractive and effective techniques that we 
believe will have a fine influence in promoting the 
Unified Legislative Program of the Virginia Edu- 
cation Association and the State Board of Educa- 
tion. The committee suggests that public meetings 
of school patrons and citizens generally be held in 
every school community from October 15 to Decem- 
ber 15. These meetings could be appropriately held 
in cooperation with the local Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciations. Principals and teachers should assist in 
the preparation of the programs so as to bring to 
the attention of the patrons the strong points as 
well as the weaknesses of our public schools. In 
setting up the programs for such meetings it would 
be well to invite leading citizens and, where pos- 
sible, candidates for the Legislature to take part 
in the proceedings. 

Another proposal is that teachers arrange to have 
pupils in every class in the lower grades write papers 
from one to five hundred words and pupils in the 
upper grades and high schools one thousand words 
or more as an exercise in English. Pupils should 
be perfectly free to express themselves in finding 
the strongest reasons they can for the adoption of 
the Three-Point Legislative Program. In this way 


the program will not only be studied by every schcol - 


child in Virginia but will be discussed in the homes 
by the children’s parents and friends. It would also 
be an excellent idea to organize in the upper grades 
and in the high schools more or less formal debates 
on some of the aspects of the Three-Point Program. 

If the principals and teachers will carry out these 
simple suggestions it would help mightily in bringing 
before the people of Virginia the pressing needs of 
the public schools. 


PROPOSED AMENDMENT TO THE 
CONSTITUTION 

Whereas, by action at the 1936 meeting of the 
Association, Section 1 of Article I of the By-Laws 
was amended to create one subject unit section en- 
titled, “Classical and Modern Language” to replace 
the two formerly distinct sections of “Ancient Lan- 
guages” and “Modern Languages’; and 

Whereas, it is the opinion of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Virginia Classical Association that 
the entity of this association should be preserved 
and that there should be separate and distinct sec- 
tions of the Virginia Education Association with 
separate officers in the subject fields of the ancient 
and modern languages; 

Be it resolved that Section 1, Article I of the 
By-Laws, page 8, be amended by striking out the 
words “Classical and Modern Language” under the 
heading “Sections—Subject Units” and inserting as 
separate sections Ancient Languages and Modern 
Languages. 


Mary E. WENGER, President, 
Virginia Classical Association. 


LETTER FROM CHAIRMAN OF. PRESI- 
DENTS OF LOCAL ASSOCIATIONS 
DEAR LOCAL PRESIDENTS: 

Our new session has begun which means a year of 
renewed activity for our local associations. 

During the summer you have had an opportunity to 
make plans for your association and here’s to your 
success in carrying them out. 

Please plan right away to be in Richmond for our 
annual meeting. Each president is expected to attend 
our meeting of Local Presidents and bring a report 
of his year’s work. 

Please send the names of your officers with their 
addresses for this year to headquarters office, 401 
N. 9th Street, Richmond, and to me very promptly. 

May this be a banner year for all. 

Lucy Mason Ho ct, 
Chairman, Local Presidents. 





LETTER FROM VIRGINIA DIRECTOR, 
N.E.A. 
To VIRGINIA TEACHERS: 

All over the land and in our State, school doors have 
opened and received the many boys and girls who will 
become men and women of tomorrow. Shall we not 
as teachers find new zeal with which to show them 
this great responsibility which is ours? 

The N.E.A. is the one instrument in which our com- 
mon efforts are made effective on a nation-wide basis. 
Of the seventeen thousand educators in Virginia, only 
twenty-five hundred were members of this great or- 
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ganization last year. Do you, who are not members, 
realize how the National Education Association is 
willing to serve you? 

There are five great services which everyone who is 
a member will receive: 

1. The N.E.A. Journal carries, month by month, con- 
tinuing interpretation of the Association’s policies 
and activities, and other facts important to all 
teachers. 

2. The Association, in its Welfare Program, works 
for higher salaries, tenure regulations providing secu- 
rity of positions, and adequate retirement allowances 
which dispel the fear of old age. 

3. The N.E.A., through its Legislative Committee, 
furnishes local and state Legislative Committees with 
expert advice. 

4. The Research Department furnishes scientific in- 
formation for each member, which is needed for de- 
veloping a progressive program of education in any 
community, be it great or small. 

5. The Public Relations Committee maintains 
friendly relations with numerous national organiza- 
tions. 

Twenty-one states this year increased their N.B.A. 
membership from ten per cent to four hundred and 
seventeen per cent. Virginia was not in the list. Will 
you not assist in trying to increase the membership 
this year to at least fifty per cent? If we reach this 
goal, we shall have only twenty per cent of our teach- 
ers in Virginia members of the N.E.A. Why not start 
at once? Send your $2.00 membership fee either to the 
Virginia Director, ‘your local president, or direct to 
T. D. Martin, Director of Membership, 1201 16th Street, 
N. W., Washington, D. C. 

We hope to make this an outstanding year for the 
Association, and we shall be glad to welcome all the 
Virginia teachers into the fellowship of this great or- 
ganization. 

EpitH B. JOYNES, 
Virginia Director, N.E.A. 





RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED AT BOTE- 
TOUYURT COUNTY TEACHERS’ 
ASSOCIATION 


We, the Botetourt County Teachers’ Association, do 
hereby compose and offer the following resolutions: 

1, That it most heartily and thoroughly endorse the 
complete text of the address of Mr. Moss A. Plunkett, 
chairman, Legislative Committee of the Virginia Edu- 
cation Association. Furthermore, to the best of its 
ability this Association, in whole and as individuals, 
will pledge its support to the Three-Point system as 
set forth by the Legislative Committee of the State 
Association. 

2. To appoint a committee to wait upon the repre- 
sentative and senator of this district in order to ac- 
quaint them with our desires and wishes in regard to 


the educational bill coming up before the Legislature 
in January. 

3. To request consideration for those progressive 
teachers who attempt more fully to prepare themselves 
for their profession by attending summer school. 

4. To request the School Board to grant each teacher 
in the system a total of five days to be used for per- 
sonal sickness or disability; no salary to be deducted 
for said five days. This plan to begin September, 1937. 

5. To express our appreciation for the services of 
the officers of the past year. 

6. To express our appreciation to those people re- 
sponsible for the preparation of the lunch for the 


teachers. 
E. N. CAMDEN, III, Chairman. 





RESOLUTIONS ON DEATH OF MISS 
MARGARET DESHAZO 


In recognition of the services of Margaret DeShazo 
in the field of education in our county, the Dinwiddie 
County Teachers Association, at its fall meeting at 
Dinwiddie High School, wishes to express its sense of 
personal loss in the death of Miss DeShazo and its 
appreciation of her services as a teacher in the Din- 
widdie County public schools: 

Be It RESOLVED: 

1. That we extend our deepest sympathy to the 
bereaved family of Miss Margaret DeShazo, our fellow 
teacher, who departed this life August 19, 1937. 

2. That we, the members of the Association, ap- 
preciate her noble character as manifested by her life, 
and we are conscious of this great loss. 

3. That one copy of these resolutions be sent to the 
Southside Virginia News, one to the Virginia Journal 
of Education, one recorded in the minutes of the As- 
sociation, and one sent to the bereaved family. 

A. J. CHRISTENSEN, 
q IvAN BUTTERWORTH, 
Committee 
) Suste REAMEs, 
[ Dorts ROBERTSON, 





STATE LATIN TOURNAMENT 

The attention of Latin teachers throughout the State 
is called to the State Latin Tournament for 1937-38. 
Dr. A. P. Wagener, chairman of the Touranment com- 
mittee, called a meeting of the committee on Septem- 
ber 18 and plans were made for the coming contest. 
An attempt is being made to make the Tournament 
more attractive and worth while to a larger number 
of schools and to the smaller schools with few facil- 
ities. The new Tournament rules with several major 
changes from last year’s procedure will soon be sent 
out to the schools in the State. 

Last year the Tournament sponsored an Activities 
Contest in conjunction with the Latin examination. 
The winners of first and- second places in the various 
centers last April will bring their exhibits to Rich- 
mond for the Thanksgiving meeting this year, Novem- 
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ber 26. These exhibits, to be placed in the Monroe 
Room at the John Marshall Hotel, will be worth the 
trip to Richmond for any Latin teacher. Perhaps 
those Latin teachers who did not enter this part of the 
contest last year will receive an inspiration from the 
models, puppet shows, accounts of public programs, 
room decorations and various displays of Roman life 
which will be arranged to receive the final State 
Award. It might also be true that teachers who did 
not compete will realize, after seeing the exhibits, that 
their pupils are capable of making better entries than 
the winning ones and will be encouraged to enter the 
contest for the coming year. All Latin teachers are 
urged to come to the Thanksgiving meeting of the 
Classical Association at which time the results of 
preceding Tournaments and plans for future ones will 
be discussed. 





Virginia’s 700 members of the American Association 
of Advancement of Science is sponsoring a movement 
to publicize the scientific discoveries of Virginians. 
Arrangements have been made with a group of Rich- 
mond business men to underwrite the cost of such 
publicity. The idea is to furnish the people of the 
State with an agency to interpret the importance of 
science to Virginians and to develop their value in 
terms of prosperity and economic development. Mr. 
Harold Farkus has been appointed as editor of this 
service, 





United States Commissioner of Education, John W. 
Studebaker, announces that 22,500,000 children will be 
enroled in the elementary schools of the nation and 
6,500,000 will be enroled in the high schools and 
1,250,000 in the universities and colleges. It is par- 
ticularly significant that enrolment in the high schools 
of the nation has doubled in the past ten years. The 
United States Commissioner says that school teachers 
today must be better qualified to do their work than 
they have been in the past. During the past two 


SCHOOL LIBRARY CIR- 
CULATION IN CAR- 
ROLL COUNTY 


A record circulation of 101,445 li- 
brary books was made in the ele- 
mentary schools of Carroll County 
for session 1936-37. The circulation 
was 15,342 in the high schools for 
the same period. The combined 
total circulation of all books through 
the schools of this county was 
116,787. 

The total circulation of 7,022 books 
during the vacation period in 1937 
exceeded the total circulation in 
1936 by 2,729. 


years nine states have added an additional year of 
teacher preparation to the minimum requirements for 
certification of the elementary school teachers. Six 
states have raised the minimum requirements for high 
school teachers’ certification. He states that the aver- 
age salary of city school teachers according to the 
latest record is $1,735 and of rural school teachers 
$787 per year. One-room school teachers receive $517 
a year for their services. 





Ernest R. Wolfe has been elected principal at Gate 
City to succeed C. T. Lark who resigned to follow 
business pursuits. e 





The school board of Montgomery County has agreed 
to allow three days with full pay to any teachers 
who desire to attend the annual convention of the 
Virginia Education Association to be held in Rich- 
mond Thanksgiving we@ék. Many of the teachers are 
planning to take advantage of this opportunity. 





Dr. S. C. Garrison, a member of the faculty of George 
Peabody College for Teachers at Nashville, Tennessee, 
since 1918, was elected president of that institution to 
succeed the late Bruce Ryburn Payne. Dr. Garrison is 
eminently equipped to assume the leadership and 
maintain the fine traditions of the college. 





Richard N. Anderson of the staff of the State De- 
partment of Education has been given a year’s fur- 
lough for study at Columbia University. He left for 
Columbia a few days ago. 





C. J. M. Kyle, formerly principal at Wise and Taze- 
well, has returned to school work after a year or more 
in commercial business. He is now principal of Coe- 
burn schools, succeeding John B. Roller who has gone 
to Grundy, Buchanan County, as head of the schools 
of that town. 





Story Hour Group, Carroll County Circulating Library. 
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Virginia Education Association 


ANNUAL CONVENTION, NOVEMBER 23, 24, 25, 26, 1937 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 





School. Roland E. Cook, presiding. 
1. Music. 


of Education. 


aa 
11:00 A. M.—Auditorium, John Marshall High 
School. Roland E. Cook, presiding. 


1. Music. 


2. Thanksgiving sermon. Dr. Ben R. Lacy, Jr., 
President, Union Theological Seminary. 


3. Annual Offering for Teachers’ Welfare Fund. 


4. Memorial Service in Charge of Lucy Mason 
Holt. 


9:00 A. M.—Auditorium, John Marshall High 
School. Roland E. Cook, presiding. 


1. President’s Annual Address. Roland E. Cook. 


2. Business Session, Delegate Assembly of the 
Virginia Education Association. 





Programs of General Meetings 
Wednesday, November 24, 1937 
8:00 P. M.—Auditoriym, John Marshall High | 


2. Hon. E. Lee Trinkle, President, State Board | 


Thursday, November 25, 1937 





Friday, November 26, 1937 





3. Douglas Malloch, Poet and Commentator, 
Chicago. 
4. Nominations for Treasurer. 


6:00 P. M.—Hotel John Marshall. 

Banquet to Delegate Assembly—Guest Speak- 
er, Dean D. W. Daniel, Clemson College. 
8:00 P. M.—Auditorium, John Marshall High 
School. Roland E. Cook, presiding. 

1. Music. 

2. Dr. Sidney B. Hall, State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction. 

3. Moss A. Plunkett, Chairman, Legislative 
Committee, Virginia Education Association. 


8:00 P. M.—Auditorium, John Marshall High 
School. Roland E. Cook, presiding. 

. Music. 

. Hon. James H. Price, Richmond. 

. Dr. A. J. Stoddard, Superintendent of 
Schools, Denver, Colorado. ; 

. Dr. L. Thomas Hopkins, Columbia Univer- 
sity, New York City. 








GENERAL INFORMATION 


Registration: Main Lobby, Hotel John Marshall. 

All assignments to hotels, boarding houses, and 
homes will be made at the registration office, which 
will be general information and post office head- 
quarters. 

The meetings of the convention will be held in 
the auditorium and classrooms of the John Marshall 
High School, and audience rooms in Hotel John 
Marshall, Hotel Richmond, Murphy’s Hotel, and 
Virginia Museum of Fine Arts. 


RAILROAD RATES 
All railroads operating in Virginia will have on 
sale reduced round-trip rates. No railroad identifi- 
cation certificates will be necessary. For further 
information, inquire at local railroad ticket office. 


DELEGATES 


Delegates may secure at the registration office a 
badge by which they will be identified. 

Delegates should be in their seats Wednesday 
night promptly at 8:00 o’clock to participate in 
making nominations for treasurer of the Association 
immediately at the close of the speaking program. 

All certified delegates should be in their seats 
promptly Friday morning at 9:00 o'clock for the 
annual business session of the Association. 

All delegates should see that their credentials are 
clear before presenting their ballots for treasurer. 
The following regulations will govern the election: 


1. The election to be held Friday, November 26. 
2. Polls to be open from 9 A. M. to 2 P. M. 


3. The election to be held in the business office 
of the John Marshall High School. 
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The officers of each local association are expected 
to be present at this meeting and to report on the 
activities of their respective associations. 







DEPARTMENT OF SUPERINTENDENTS 


Tuesday, November 23, 1937 


2:00 P. M.—Hotel John Marshall, Roof Garden. 
D. N. Davidson, presiding. 
1. Good Business Practices and Recommendations 
for Purchasing School Supplies. 
Superintendent W. T. Woodson, Fairfax County 
(15 minutes). 
Superintendent L. F. Shelburne, Staunton 
(15 minutes). 
. The Next Logical Steps in the Consolidation of 
High Schools in Virginia. 
Superintendent J. P. Snead, Fluvanna County 
(15 mnutes). 
Superintendent P. C. Williams, Goochland-Pow- 
hatan Counties (15 minutes). 
3. Should Division Superintendents be Licensed as 
Teachers? 
Superintendent J. A. Burke, Appomattox County 
(15 minutes). 
R. C. Jennings, Supervising Principal, Waynes- 
boro (15 minutes). 
Discussion from the floor. 




















to 




























HON. E. LEE TRINKLE 
Speaker, Wednesday, 8:00 P. M. 
: Each voting delegate will be furnished at the 
. registration office a ticket for the banquet Thursday 
at 6 P. M. Only regularly certified delegates will 
be admitted to the banquet. 

Luncheons and dinners must not conflict with 
other programs and must adjourn before the open- 
ing hour of the general meetings. This must be 
adhered to strictly. 


COMPLETE CONVENTION PROGRAM 


MEETINGS OF THE BOARD OF 
DIRECTORS 


Monday, November 22, 1937 
8:00 P. M.—Board Room, Headquarters Offices. 


Tuesday, November 23, 1937 


9:00 A. M.—Board Room, Headquarters Offices. 
2:00 P. M.—Board Room, Headquarters Offices. 





MEETING OF THE OFFICERS OF 
; STATE AND LOCAL ASSOCIATIONS 
i Thursday, November 25, 1937 


9:00 to 10:30 A. M.—George Wythe High School, 
Rooms 309 and 311. Lucy Mason Holt, presiding. 


DOUGLAS MALLOCH 
Speaker, Wednesday, 8:00 P. M. 
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DR. BEN R. LACY, JR. 
Speaker, Thursday, 11:00 A. M. 


8:00 P. M.—Hotel Joan Marshall, Roof Garden. 
D. N. Davidson, presiding. 
The Legislative Program of Virginia Education As- 
sociation. 


Moss A. Plunkett, President, Department of 
Trustees. 


Dr. Sidney B. Hall, State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction. 


Wednesday, November 24, 1937 


9:30 A. M.—Hotel John Marshall, Roof Garden. 
D. N. Davidson, presiding. 


1. The Problems of Division Superintendents that 
Result from the Secondary School. 


Superintendent George J. Oliver, Henrico County. 
(15 minutes) 


Superintendent Harry A. Hunt, Portsmouth. 
(15 minutes) 


. Regional High School for Negroes. 
Superintendent R. L. Lacy, Halifax (15 minutes). 


Fred M. Alexander, Supervisor, Negro Education. 


(15 minutes) 
Discussion from the floor. 


3. Business Session. 


DEPARTMENT OF TRUSTEES 


Tuesday, November 23, 1937 
2:00 to 4:00 P, M.—Hotel Richmond, Ballroom. 
Moss A. Plunkett, presiding. ; 

Organizing for Service in the Cause of Education. 

This meeting will be devoted to the organization of 
the thirteen school districts of Virginia in order that 
our Association may render effective service in con- 
nection with the Unified Program unanimously en- 
dorsed by the State Board of Education and the Vir- 
ginia Education Association. 

The following committees will be appointed: 

Auditing Committee. 
Nominating Committee. 
Resolutions Committee. 

A roll call will be taken of the school boards of the 
State to ascertain how many school boards are rep- 
resented. 

Election of presidents of the thirteen school dis- 
tricts will be held, which presidents will be vice 
presidents of our Association for the coming year. 

The machinery for handling the campaign in con- 
nection with the educational program will be set up. 


8:00:to 10:00 P. M.—Hotel John Marshall, Roof Garden. 
Joint meeting with division superintendents of 
schools. D. N. Davidson, President, Department 

of Superintendents, presiding. 


DR. D. W. DANIEL 
Banquet Speaker, Thursday, 6:00 
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DR. SIDNEY B. HALL 
Speaker, Thursday, 8:00 P. M. 


The Unified Program—Whose It Is, What It Is and 
What We Should Do With It. 

As the Educator Views it. 
Dr, Sidney B. Hall, Superintendent of Public In- 
struction. 

As the Layman Views It. 
Moss A. Plunkett, Roanoke County. 


Wednesday, November 24, 1937 
10:00 A. M. to 12:00 M.—Hotel Richmond, Ballroom. 
Moss A. Plunkett, presiding. 

The Unified Program—What Are We Going to Do 
About It With the Organization That We Have 
Set Up. 

At this meeting the Legislative Committee of the 
Virginia Education Association will submit a plan 
of campaign. 
the most efficient one to fit our organization will be 
adopted. 

12:30 to 2:00 P. M.—Hotel Richmond, Ballroom. 


Luncheon Meeting, Moss A. Plunkett, presiding. 
2:00 to 3:00 P. M.—Hotel Richmond, Ballroom. 
Moss A. Plunkett, presiding. 
Business session. 


Reports of committees and election of officers for 


the coming year. 


The plan will be discussed frankly and ~ 


DEPARTMENT OF CLASSROOM TEACHERS 
Thursday, November 25, 1937 


Primary Teachers 
9:00 to 11:00 A. M.—Murphy’s Hotel, Mezzanine No. 4. 
Alice Dean, presiding. 


1. The Social Side of School Life. 
Dr. Inga Olla Helseth, William and Mary College. 


Friday, November 26, 1937 


Grammar Grade Teachers 
11:00 A. M. to 1:00 P. M.—John Marshall High School, 
Auditorium. Kate Oakley, presiding. 
1. Enriching the Child’s Life Through Literature. 
Ruth Henderson, State Department of Education. 
2. Address. Forbes Norris, Assistant Superintendent 
of Schools, Richmond. 


A Luncheon Meeting 

:00 P. M.—Hotel Richmond, Ballroom. 

Louise Burgess, presiding. 

1. Greetings. J. H. Binford, 
Schools, Richmond. 

2. Address. Dr. A. J. Stoddard, Superintendent of 
Schools, Denver, Colorado, and Chairman of the 
Educational Policies Commission. 

3. The Influence of Teachers—-Is It Curable? Mrs. 


_ 


Superintendent of 





MOSS A. PLUNKETT 
Speaker, Thursday, 8:00 P. M. 
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DEPARTMENT OF HIGHER EDUCATION 
Friday, November 26, 1937 


Joint Session of Colleges and Secondary Schools 


3:00 to 5:00 P. M.—Hotel John Marshall, Auditorium. 
Dr. K. J. Hoke, presiding. 


1. Relationship between Secondary School and Col- 
lege. Robert H. Tucker, Dean, Washington and 
Lee University. 

General Discussion. 

Leaders- 

John D. Riddick, Principal, Jefferson Senior High 
School, Roanoke. 

C. Clement French, Dean, Randolph-Macon 
Woman's College. 
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2. Relationship between Secondary School and Col- 
lege Teaching in the Particular Subject Field of 
Latin. 

a. Latin Teaching in the Secondary School. 
Geraldine Rowe, Supervising Teacher of Latin, 
Matthew Whaley School, Williamsburg. 


Oe WIS LR 


. The Education of the Latin Teacher. 
Dr. A. Pelzer Wagener, Professor of Ancient 
Languages, College of William and Mary. 


General Discussion. 


ROLAND E. COOK, President 
Speaker, Friday, 9:00 A. M. 


Eudora Ramsey Richardson, President of Rich- 
mond Business and Professional Woman’s Club. 
. The Classroom Teacher in the National Field. 
Cornelia S. Adair, Principal, Franklin School, 
Richmond. 
5. Business Session.— 
Election of Officers. 
Reports of Committees. 


ne CRN BEAT Boe. 


DEPARTMENT OF ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
PRINCIPALS 


Thursday, Novernber 25, 1937 


9:00 to 11:00 A. M.—The Chatterbox, Hotel Richmond 
J. E. Bauserman, presiding. 
1. The Importance and Responsibility of the Elemen- 
tary Principal. Dr. M’Ledge Moffett, Dean, State 
Teachers College, Radford. 
. Panel Discussion—The Necessary Records of the 

‘Elementary School. 

Elizabeth Ellmore, Supervisor, Middlesex County. 

Ruby M. Lowman, Manassas. 

Lillian M. Johnson, Norfolk. 

Mrs. Dorothy O. Hoge, Alexandria. 
. Business Session. Frances E. Nevitt, presiding. 

Report of Committees. 

POS Se earn. Speaker, Friday, 8:00 P.M. 
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DR. ALEXANDER J. STODDARD 

Speaker, Friday, 8:00 P. M. 
Leaders 
Dr. Walter A. Montgomery, Professor of Latin, 
University of Virginia. 
W. Daniel Ellis, Principal, Albert 'H. Hill School, 
Richmond. 


DEPARTMENT OF RURAL EDUCATION 


Wednesday, November 24, 1937 


9:30 A. M. to 12:30 P. M@—John Marshall High School, 
Auditorium. F. B. Fitzpatrick, presiding. 
General Theme: Creative Elements in Education. 


Since the revised course of study has focused our 
attention upon the need and value of creative expres- 
sion in education, the aim of this program is to clarify 
our thinking on creative teaching and learning and 
to give direction to our professional reading and 
study in this field. As much light as possible will be 
thrown upon the nature of creative teaching, its 
techniques, and its values. An effort will be made 
to harmonize creative teaching and transmissive 
teaching to show how the one depends upon the 
other. Group meetings have been planned for each 
grade level. As far as possible each grade will have 
an exhibit of the products of creative learning. 


Program 
1. A Study of Rural Education in Virginia for 1937. 
F. B. Fitzpatrick, State Teachers College, Radford. 


2. Creativeness in Teaching and Learning. 
Katherine M. Anthony, State Teachers College, 
Harrisonburg. 

3. Group Meetings at 11:00 A. M. 


As far as possible each grade will provide a “set-up” 
appropriate for the grade. The chairman and her as- 
sistants will use the hour and a half in their own 
way. Short talks ought to be arranged on certain 
phases of the exhibits to aid the observers in appre- 
ciation. Teachers are interested in: (1) products of 
creative teaching and learning, (2) the teacher’s part 
in creative teaching, (3) the pupil’s part in creative 
learning, (4) conditions favorable for creativeness. 


General Director, Eliza Stickley, Supervisor, Henrico 


County. 

Room 203—One-room schools—Mae Kelly, Bedford, 
presiding. 

Room 204—Grade I—Mrs. Cassie Payne, Dinwiddie, 
presiding. 

Room 205—Grade II—Pearl Freeman, Stony Creek, 
presiding. 

Room 206—Grade III—Elsie Coleman, Chester, pre- 
siding. 

Room 207—Grade IV—Frances Willis, Goochland, 


presiding. 
Room 208—Grade V—Mildred Neale, Emporia, presid- 


ing. 
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Room 210—Grade Ware, Center Cross, 


presiding. 


VII—Juliet 


Thursday, November 25, 1937 


9:00 to 11:00 A. M—John Marshall High School, 
Auditorium. Sue Ayres, presiding. 


1. Creative Teaching in Language Arts. 
Dr. W. S. Long, State Teachers College, Radford. 
(25 minutes) 

. Favorable Conditions for Creative Learning. 
Elsie Davis, Fairfax. (25 minutes) 

. Creative Teaching and Learning. 
Dr. Maycie Southall, George Peabody 
Nashville, Tennessee. 


College, 


Friday, November 26, 1937 


11:30 A. M. to 12:30 P. M.—John Marshall High School, 
Room 205. F. B. Fitzpatrick, presiding. 


Business Session. Election of officers, 
suggestions for improvements, etc. 


reports, 


DEPARTMENT OF SECONDARY SCHOOL 
PRINCIPALS 


3:30 to 5:00 P. M.—Hotel John Marshall, Auditorium. 
M. L. Carper, presiding. 


1, Selling the School to the Community. R. B. Gill. 

2. The Principals’ Responsibility in Supporting the 
Legislative Program of the Virginia Education 
Association. R. H. Owen. 

. The, Purposes of the Southern Association Study 
on Standards. R. C. Jennings. 

. The Diversified Occupations Program 
School. Arthur S. Owens. 

5. Group Discussion Project of the N. E. A. 
H. I. Willet. 


in High 


Friday, November 26, 1937 
2:00 to 5:00 P. M—Hotel John Marshall, Auditorium. 
M. L. Carper, presiding. 


i 1. Business. 
2. Address. Dr. A. J. Stoddard, Superintendent of 
Schools, Denver, Colo. 


| Joint meeting with the Department of Higher 
' Education. 
See program, page 64. 


DEPARTMENT OF SUPERVISORS 
} Monday, November 22, 1937 


9:00 A. M. to 3:00 P. M—Observation in Schools. 
(Each supervisor will be furnished a list.) 


8:00 to 9:30 P. M.—John Marshall Hotel, Roof Garden. 
Eliza Stickley, presiding. 


1. Organ Concert. Paul Saunier, Supervisor of Music, 
Henrico County Schools. 


2. Art Resources Available in Virginia. 
Thomas C. Colt, Jr., Director, Virginia Museum 
of Fine Arts. 


Tuesday, November 23, 1937 
9:30 A. M. to 12:30 P. M.—Murphy’s Hotel, Mezzanine 
No. 4. Eliza Stickley, presiding. 

Theme: Techniques and Evaluations of Programs 
of School Supervision. 

Dr. Sidney B. Hall will speak on this program and 
several school supervisors and superintendents 
will discuss school supervisory programs in their 
respective counties. 


2:00 to 4:00 P. M.—Visit to the Virginia Museum 
of Fine Arts. 


5:30 to 8:00 P..M.—Hotel John Marshall, Auditorium. 
Dinner Meeting. 


ART TEACHERS SECTION 


Program to appear in Convention Handbook. 


CLASSICAL TEACHERS SECTION 
Friday, November 26, 1937 


11:00 A. M.—Hotel John Marshall, Washington Room. 
Mary Wenger, presiding. 

1. Address of Welcome. President F. W. Boatwright, 
University of Richmond. 

. Roman Coins. Illustrated Lecture. 
Dr, J. A. Sawhill, State Teachers College, Har- 
risonburg. 

3. Latin Songs and Carols. Pupils of Latin Depart- 
ment, Hopewell High School. 

. The Latin Tournament. Dr. A. P. Wagener, Chair- 
man, College of William and Mary. 

. The Activities Tournament. Mrs. W. Alan Peery, 
Secretary, Handley High School, Winchester. 

6. Report from Committee on Better Preparation of 
Latin Teachers. Member of Committee. 

. The Classical Association of the Middle West and 
South. Dr. George J. Ryan, College of William 
and Mary, Classical Service Bureau. 


1:00 P. M.—Luncheon, Hotel John Marshall, Wash- 
ington Room. 


2:00 P. M.—Hotel John Marshall, Parlor A. 
Mary Wenger, presiding. 


. Cruising on Classical Seas. Catherine Murphy, 
Randolph-Macon Woman’s College. 

2. The Augustan Bimillennium. Sallie Lovelace, 
Jefferson High School, Roanoke. 

. Business session: 
Minutes. Election of Officers. 
Reports of Officers and Committees. 


Exhibit of Activities Tournament 
Hotel John Marshall, Monroe Room. 
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COMMERCIAL TEACHERS SECTION 2. Scientific Lighting in the Home. Phyllis Owen, 
An all-day meeting of the Commercial teachers will Supervisor Home Lighting, Virginia Electric and 
be held at the State Teachers College, Fredericksburg, Power Co., Richmond. 
October 23, 1937. 
MATHEMATICS TEACHERS SECTION 


Thursday, November 25, 1937 


Elementary and High School-College Groups 
Combined 


ENGLISH TEACHERS SECTION 
Friday, November 26, 1937 
A Luncheon Meeting 

1:00 P. M.—Hotel John Marshall, Roof Garden. 

Richard R. Murphey, presiding. 9:00 to 11:00 A. M.—Hotel Richmond, Ballroom. 

F. G. Lankford, presiding. 
Panel Discussion—Problems of the Mathematics 
Teacher. 


. The South in Contemporary Fiction. 
Dr. James Southall Wilson, Dean of the Depart- 
ment of Graduate Studies, University of Virginia. 
2. Some Trends in Contemporary Literature. Leader—F. G. Lankford, Jr., Instructor in Teaching 


Lawrence E, Watkin, Assistant Professor of Eng- Mathematics and Natural Science, University of 
lish, Washington and Lee University. Virginia. 
3. Overcoming Reading Difficulties in the High Members of the Panel: 
School. Aurelia Barton, Harrisonburg High School. Dr. William R. Smithey, Professor of Secondary 
4. Business Session. Education, University of Virginia. 


At the meeting there will be an exhibit of National J. L. Blair Buck, State Supervisor of Secondary 
Education. 


Council publications in charge of Muriel Sanders, ’ 
Richusenil May Kelly, Supervisor, Bedford County Schools. 
’ J. Irving Brooks, Principal, Clarksville High 


GEOGRAPHY TEACHERS SECTION School. 


Program to appear in Convention Handbook. MODERN LANGUAGE TEACHERS SECTION 
Wednesday, November 24, 1937 


7:00 to 8:00 P. M—John Marshall High School, 
Room 317. TT. A. E. Moseley, presiding. 


HOME ECONOMICS TEACHERS SECTION 


Wednesday, November 24, 1937 


10:00 A, M. to 12:00 M.—Hotel John Marshall, 
Parlor A. Mrs. Frances Bass Taylor, presiding. Business meeting— 
1. Report of the Secretary-Treasurer. 
2. The Modern Language Tournament. 
Josephine W. Holt, Chairman. 
3. Report of Membership Committee. 
Louise Robertson, Chairman. 
. Committee on News Letter. 


1. How Are We Interpreting Our Home Economics 
Program to the Public? 
Adults and Out-of-School Youth. Lucille Shumate, 
Narrows. 
County Organizations. Ruth Gleves, Franklin. 
Exhibits. Virginia Caldwell, Roanoke. 

2. Correlating Home Economics with the Elementary 
School. ‘Jessie Dunkum, Montvale. Thursday, November 25, 1937 

3. What Can Home Economics Do for the Marginal 9:00 to 11:00 A. M—John Marshall High School, 
and Sub-Marginal People of Virginia? Room 317. T. A. E. Moseley, presiding. 
Maude E. Wallace, Assistant Director of Exten- 
sion, Virginia Polytechnic Institute, Blacksburg. 


SPST Mai lainas- 


“RR 


1. Address. President T. A. E. Moseley. 

2. Address. John L. Merrill, President of the Pan 

2:00 P. M.—Hotel John Marshall, Parlor A. American Society. 

Mrs. Frances Bass Taylor, presiding. Discussion. 

3. French and Spanish Songs. Gladys Pilkinton and 
J. C. Harwood, Jr. 

4. The new organization of the American Association 
of Teachers of Spanish. Katharine Woodward. 

5. The new organization of the American Association 
of Teachers of German. W. Harrison Faulkner. 

}. The new organization of the American Association 
of Teachers of French. J. C. Harwood, Jr. 

. Memorial resolutions on the death of Professor 
A. G. Williams. Cherry Nottingham. 


1. Panel Discussion—How Are We Helping Home 
Economics Girls in the Development of Their, 
Personalities? 

Leader—Martha Creighton, State Supervisor. 
Members of the panel: 

Lucille Broaddus, Sparta. 

Frances Houck, Harrisonburg. 

Christine Hailey, Salem. 

Elva Mason, King George. 

Mrs. Avalon Bodley, Temperanceville. 

A Richmond teacher. 1:00 P. M.—Luncheon, Hotel Richmond. 
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MUSIC TEACHERS SECTION 
Wednesday, November 24, 1937 


10:00 A. M.—Hotel John Marshall, Byrd Room. 
Walter C. Mercer, presiding. 

Walter C. Mercer, president, announces that a panel 
discussion of pertinent school music problems will be 
carried on at this meeting by a group of music teachers 
now in service in the schools of Virginia. The presi- 
dent has also invited an outstanding music educator 
to speak at this meeting. Information concerning the 
personnel of those taking part in the panel discussion, 
and also the subjects to be discussed as well as the 
name of the guest speaker, will be announced in the 
Convention Handbook. 


PHYSICAL AND HEALTH EDUCATION 
SECTION 


Wednesday, November 24, 1937 


2:00 P. M.—Hotel John Marshall, Byrd Room. 
Robert N. Hoskins, presiding. 

1. Enriching the School and Community Life through 
Physical Activities. Mark Cowan, Director of 
Recreation, Roanoke. 

. Address. Dr. George G. Deaver, New York Uni- 
versity School of Education. 

. Panel Discussion. George J. Oliver, Superintend- 
ent Schools, Henrico County, Chairman. 
Five-minute papers on: 

Meeting Individual Needs of Rural Elementary 
Pupil. 

Meeting the Individual Needs of the Rural High 
School Pupil. 

Meeting the Individual Needs of the City Ele- 
mentary Pupil. 

Meeting the Individual Needs of the City High 
School Pupil. 


PUBLIC SCHOOL LIBRARIANS SECTION 


Thursday, November 25, 1937 


9:00 to 10:50 A. M.—Hotel John Marshall, Parlor A. 
Reba Wartman, presiding. 


General Topic—Trends in School Library Develop- 
ment in Virginia. 


. The Superintendent Looks at the School Library. 
Superintendent George J. Oliver, Henrico County. 
. Panel discussion—Phases of School Library Serv- 
ice in Virginia. 
Leader, C. W. Dickinson, Jr., Director of School 
Libraries and Textbooks, Richmond. 
Members of Panel: 
Reba Wartman, School Librarian, Appomattox 
County. 
Margaret Snead, School Librarian, Goochland 
County. 
Alice Lee Cox, School Librarian, Carroll County. 
Mary Edwards, Librarian, Dickenson Memorial 
High School, Clintwood. 


Mrs. Dorothy S. Watson, Librarian, Jefferson 
Senior High School, Roanoke. 
Margaret Wright, Librarian, George Washington 
High School, Danville. 
Margaret Dickinson, Librarian, High School, 
Radford. 
3. Business meeting. 
Nore: A special school library exhibit is located 
in Booth No. 42 in Hotel John Marshall. 


SCIENCE TEACHERS SECTION 
Thursday, November 25, 1937 
Elementary Group 
9:30 to 11:00 A. M——John Marshall Hotel, Byrd Room. 
Mrs. A. Amonette Saunders, presiding. 

Topic: Approaches to Elementary Science Problems. 

There will be a panel discussion by representatives 
in the field of elementary science. 


Friday, November 26, 1937 


8:00 to 9:00 A. M—Breakfast, Ewart’s Cafeteria (up- 
stairs). Roland Galvin, Master Ceremonies. 


Joint Meeting Secondary and Elementary Groups 
11:00 A. M. to 1:00 P, M.—John Marshall Hotel, Byrd 
Room. J. Thomas Stewart, Jr., presiding. 

1. Progress Report on 1938 Meeting of the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science in 
Richmond, Virginia. Dr. Sidney S. Negus, Med- 
ical College of Virginia. 

. Purchase of Scientific Equipment. William Clift, 
Richmond. 

3. Humanizing Physics. Roland Galvin, Thomas 
Jefferson High School, Richmond. 

. Progress Report. Dr. Daffin, Mary Baldwin Col- 
lege, Staunton. 

. Business Meeting. 


SOCIAL STUDIES TEACHERS SECTION 
Friday, November 26, 1937 


11:00 A. M. to 1:00 P. M.—Hotel John Marshall, Roof 
Garden. Carlton C. Jenkins, presiding. 


. Business Meeting. 

. Integration Through Social Studies. 
Dr. L. Thomas Hopkins, Columbia University, 
New York City. 
Discussion—led by Dr. Hopkins, Fred M. 
Alexander, and Dr. D. W. Peters. 


TEACHER TRAINING SECTION 


Wednesday, November 24, 1937 
3:00 P. M.—Murphy’s Hotel, Mezzanine No. 3. 
Blanche Daniel, presiding. 
Training Teachers for Modern Education. 
Dr. Maycie Southall, Professor of Elementary Edu- 
cation, George Peabody College, Nashville, Ten- 
nessee. 
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Friday, November 26, 1937 


10:00 A. M. to 12:30 P. M—Murphy’s Hotel, 
Mezzanine No. 3. Blanche Daniel, presiding. 


1. Business Session. Election of Officers. 
2. Pre-College Guidance for Prospective Teachers. 
Dr. Edward Alvey, Chairman. 
Dr. W. R. Smithey. 
C. J. Hyslup. 
3. In-College Guidance for Prospective Teachers. 
Dr. J. E. Walmsley, Chairman. 
; Dr. M’Ledge Moffett. 
Dr. W. J. Gifford. 
J. Alex. Rorer. 
Dr. J. P. Wynne. 
Dr. J. Paul Leonard. 
. 4. Teacher-Education Problems. 
2 E. C. Magill, Chairman, V. P. I., Blacksburg. 


8 Seta 


' VOCATIONAL EDUCATION SECTION 
Program will appear in Convention Handbook. 


VOCATIONAL AND EDUCATIONAL 
i GUIDANCE SECTION 
Program will appear in Convention Handbook. 


WRITING TEACHERS SECTION 
Thursday, November 25, 1937 


10:00 to 11:00 A. M.—John Marshall High School, 
Room 110. W. C. Locker, presiding. 








At this meeting the president will make a report 
for the year, directing attention to the Poster Exhibit. 
Mrs. Louise E. Broaddus, supervisor, Richmond Pub- 
lic Schools, supported by her associate supervisors, 
will discuss— 
1. Different methods of teaching handwriting. 
2. Handwriting in the revised curriculum. 
3. The proper use of the adopted writing books in 
meeting the requirements of the revised cur- 
riculum. 


From inquiries and problems presented by teachers 
in the field, these will be vital topics. 


Business meeting and election of officers. 





MEETING OF RETIRED TEACHERS 
9:00 to 11:00 A. M.—John Marshall High School, 
Room 210. H. C. Barrett, presiding. 

Speakers. D. E. MecQuilkin, Chairman, Retirement, 
Committee, Roanoke, and Cornelia S. Adair, a 
member of the Retirement Committee, Richmond. 

Business Session—election of officers and report of 
officers. 








(oie 


SPECIAL NOTICE 
A breakfast meeting for all Virginia mem- 
bers and friends of the Natioaal Education 
Association will be held Friday, November 


26, 1937, at 7:45 A. M. at Murphy’s Hotel, 
Richmond. Tickets will be on sale at the 
registration booth—price 60 cents. 


ENTERTAINMENTS AND DINNERS 


Tuesday, November 23, 1937 
5:30 to 8:00 P. M—Dinner Meeting, Department of 
Supervisors, Hotel John Marshall, Auditorium 


Wednesday, November 24, 1937 


12:30 to 2:00 P. M—Luncheon Meeting, Department 
of Trustees, Hotel Richmond, Ballroom. 


Thursday, November 25, 1937 


8:00 A. M.—Breakfast, Hotel Richmond, Radford Col- 
lege Alumnae. Price 50 cents. 


1:00 P. M—Luncheon, Richmond Chapter, Harrison- 
burg State Teachers College Alumnae Associa- 
tion, Washington Room, Hotel John Marshall. 
Price, $1.00. Tickets will be on sale in the Hotel 
Lobby. This Chapter of the Alumnae Associa- 
tion will have an “at home” room in the hotel 
for visiting alumnae from Harrisonburg State 
Teachers College during the convention, Novem- 
ber 24 and 25. Inquire at Hotel Desk about this 
room. 

:00 P. M.—Luncheon, Modern Language Teachers 
Section, Hotel Richmond. 


—_ 


1:00 P. M.—Dinner, Virginia Council of Administrative 
Women in Education, Hotel John Marshall. 


6:00 P. M.—Banquet to Delegate Assembly, Hotel John 
Marshall. Admission by ticket. 


Friday, November 26, 1937 


:45 A. M.—Breakfast, N. E. A. Members, Murphy’s 
Hotel. Price, 60c. 

8:00 to 9:00 A. M.—Breakfast, Science Section, Ewart’s 
Cafeteria (upstairs). 

:00 P. M.—Luncheon, Classical Section, Hotel John 
Marshall, Washington Room. 

:00 P. M.—Luncheon Meeting, Department of Class- 
room Teachers, Hotel Richmond, Ballroom. 

:00 P. M.—Luncheon Meeting, English Section, Hotel 
John Marshall, Roof Garden. 


_ 


_ 


— 


VIRGINIA COUNCIL OF ADMINISTRATIVE 
WOMEN IN EDUCATION 


Thursday, November 25, 1937 
1:00 P. M.—Dinner, Virginia Council of Administrative 
Women in Education, Hotel John Marshall. 
Dinner speaker, Dr. Maycie Southall, Professor 
of Elementary Education, George Peabody Col- 
lege for Teachers, Nashville, Tenn. Subject, 
Professional Collectivism. 
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Present Status of Rural Education in Virginia—1937 


F. B. FITZPATRICK, State Teachers College, Radford 


HIS paper gives the results of a study of 153 
open country schools and forty-one village and 
town schools. The data used in the report were 
gathered from 194 teachers who attended the Sum- 
mer Quarter of the Radford State Teachers College 
for 1937 and who taught the schools involved in the 
report last session. The schools, consisting of 56 one- 
room schools, 38 two-room schools, 14 three-room 
schools and 43 larger rural schools, are scattered fairly 
well throughout the State and hence make a pretty 
good cross section of rural education in Virginia. 
Statistical Findings 
Average salary for one-teacher schools 
last session 
Average salary for two-teacher schools 
last session 
Average salary for three-teacher schools 
last session 
Average salary for the 153 rural schools 
last session 532.51 
Average 586.00 
Average 
Average term in days for two-room schools... . 
Average term in days for larger rural schools. . 
Average term in days for the 153 rural schools. . 
Average enrolment for one-room schools...... 
Average enrolment for two-room schools...... 
Average enrolment for larger rural schools.... 
Average enrolment for the 153 rural schools. . 
Average age for the 151 rural teachers 
Average experience in sessions 
61 per cent of the 153 rural teachers are teaching 
the same schools this session as last session. 
56 per cent of rural teachers hold Normal Profes- 
sional certificates. 
130 of the 194 teachers, including town teachers, 
are working for degrees. 
Rural teachers pay $16.26 for board and lodging. 
113 rural schools out of the 153 have libraries. 
Superintendents paid these 153 rural teachers 391 
visits last session. 
Supervisors paid them 719 visits. 
Eight of the 153 rural teachers. attended the annual 
convention. 
Seventy-five attended their district convention. 


Village and Town Schools 


Average salary in town schools last session. . $610.00 


Average enrolment of town schools............ 46 
Average age of town teachers.............++- 34 
Average experience of town teachers, sessions,.. 11 


State Statistics 


Total enrolment for the State............ 

Total enrolment for counties............ 439, 

Total enrolment in one-room schools 
(estimated ) 

37 total enrolment in two-room schools 
(estimated ) 

Total enrolment in the three-room schools 
(estimated ) 

Total enrolment in the three types of schools. 158,595 

Average salary for all teachers in the State $ 740.00 


62,400 


67,467 


Average salary for all city teachers...... $1,179.00 
Average salary for all elementary teachers 
for the State 
Average salary for white elementary teach- 
O60. TOF TRG TUNE. 0 cv cccccsnsssens® SRE00 
Per capita cost of instruction in the ele- 
mentary white schools............ $ 
Per capita cost of instruction in the 153 
rural schools 5 
Interpretation 
1. Inadequate Salaries ——This study shows that 


16.79 


the salaries of rural teachers are still distressingly 
low. It shows further that there has been no in- 
crease in salaries. The average for last session 
was $532. The year before the average, as shown 
by a similar study, was $538. According te these 
two investigations there has been a slight drop. It is 
certainly safe to conclude from these figures that the 


salaries of rural school teachers for the past session 


were about the same as for the previous session. 
As compared with the salaries of urban teachers, 
the salaries of rural teachers fall far below. The 
average salary for urban teachers is $1,179. This 
is not too much, but it is twice the salary of rural 
teachers. The average salary for the State as a whole 
is $740. This is an increase of $220 over the average 
salary of rural teachers. The average wage of girls 
in our factories is something like $700 a year. 
What is and will be the result of such an unjust 
policy? The result is obvious: even our best grad- 
uates are going into knitting mills, rayon- plants, 
shirt factories, and other kinds of occupations. This 
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trend will grow stronger and stronger as we raise 
the standards for teaching and as other occupations 
increase their appeal as they will inevitably do. 
It is growing increasingly difficult day by day for 
division superintendents to fill their schools with 
really efficient teachers. In a high school near Rad- 
ford there were fifteen graduates last June. As far 
as I have been able to find out not a one of them 
is going into training for teaching. Three of them 
are going into training for nursing and the others 
are going into factories. What else can we expect 
when we seem satisfied in paying our rural teachers 
the small salary of $532 to train thirty-six boys and 
girls seven hours a day for eight months. 

2. Low per capita expenditures for instruction.— 
According to this study we are paying $14.77 per 
year for the instruction of a rural child. We get 
this by dividing $532 by thirty-six, the average 
If we will then divide 
the $14.77 by 162, average school term in days, we 


enrolment for rural teachers. 


get a per capita cost of nine cents per day per child. 
The average for the United States as a whole is 
thirty-five cents per day per pupil. This is four 
times what we are paying for the instruction of a 
rural child. In other words, we seem satisfied to 
pay rural teachers forty-eight cents an hour for 
guiding the growth and development of thirty-six 
children seven hours a day for 162 days. Stating 
it another way, we seem satisfied and contented to 
pay rural teachers for a highly technical service 
less wage than the federal government and industry 
pay the unskilled laborer. 

3. Qualification of rural teachers.—According to 
-this study rural teachers are no longer young, in- 
experienced teachers. Most of them, at least 85 per 
cent, hold Normal Professional certificates and are 
pursuing the Bachelor's degree. The average rural 
teacher is about twenty-nine years old with an aver- 
age experience of about eight years. She is in the 
prime of life—young, vigorous, eager, enthusiastic, 
efficient, worthy in every way. She has prepared 
herself well and is still preparing herself. She spends- 
about $150 a year for her own growth and develop- 
ment, yet we are paying this splendidly qualified 
rural teacher only forty-eight cents an hour for guid- 
ing the growth and development of thirty-six children 
seven hours a day for 162 days. Her task is a highly 
technical task calling for broad preparation and 
technical skill, yet she is paid the wages of common 
labor. 


4. Larger rural schools have merits over smaller 
rural schools.—According to this study larger rural 
schools pay an average salary of $586 against $532 
for the smaller schools. They run 166 days against 
160 days for the one- and two-room schools. They 
have better equipment, better libraries, greater 
variety of subjects and activities. The teachers are 
more highly specialized. The course of study is 
broader and gives a greater variety of appeal. It is 
more adaptable and more interesting. For these 
reasons the smaller rural schools should be united into 
larger schools wherever it is practical and feasible. 

5. Magnitude of rural education According to 
this study Virginia is at least 70 per cent rural. 
Two-thirds of her task in education is in the open 
The total enrolment for the State is 592,- 


028, of which 439,005 are enroled in the counties. 


country. 


Thirty-six per cent of the county enrolment is in 
one-, two-, and three-room schools; the rest are en- 
roled in larger rural schools and in town schools. 

6. The village schools have advantages over the 
open country schools.—They run longer, pay larger 
salaries, and have better equipment. Teachers are 
more secure in their positions. Many of them hold 
positions in their own towns, board at home, and 


are influential in community affairs. 


Guiding Principles for Rural Education 

1. The education of a rural child is just as im- 
portant to our general welfare as the education of 
an urban child. 

2. The education of a rural child calls for just 
as much professional training and skill on the part 
of the teacher as the education of an urban child. 

3. The rural teacher holding the same certificate 
and having the same experience as her urban sister 
should draw about the same salary. 

4. The purpose of rural elementary education is 
the same as the purpose of urban elementary edu- 
cation, that is, to prepare the child for our present 
rapidly changing American civilization. If there 
be a difference, it should be a difference in content 


and approach, not in purpose. 


5. The purpose of rural elementary education is 
not to hold people on the farm, nor to prepare our 
young people to live a satisfying rural life, nor to 
serve the local community, but to meet the needs of 
the growing child. 

6. The chief function of our educational system 
should be to blend rural and urban life into one 
great American civilization. 
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7. Wherever feasible and practical consolidation 
and transportation should be effected as rapidly as 


possible. 

8. Rural and urban school activities should be 
lifelike, worth while and appealing. 

9. The State is obligated to the rural child to the 
same extent as to the urban child. 

10. Children born and reared in the country 
should have opportunities to grow and to develop 


in no sense inferior to the opportunities belonging 
to urban children. 

11. The progress of the State depends as much 
upon good rural schools as upon good urban schools. 

12. The rural schools need matured and specifi- 
cally prepared teachers. 

13. Agriculture is our greatest industry. 

14. The rural school goes up or down as the 
farmer goes up or down. 

15. If agriculture fails, then all else fails. 





How My Pupils 


Learn to Read 


CORRINNE DURRER, Ridge School, Greene County 


HAVE noticed that recent articles and books 

on education place an increasing emphasis upon 

developing pupil attitudes. Some persons go so 
far as to say that if a child has the right attitude 
toward learning to do something the skills will take 
care of themselves. 

This is an interesting theory and I have seen it 
work for many years in limited ways. I have no- 
ticed, for example, that if a child has a strong desire 
to learn to play ball, skip rope or play jack-rocks, 
this attitude will cause him to practice these skills 
until he learns them. He does not need to be given 
any drills in these skills, and I suspect that if such 
drills were required his desire to learn them would 
be lessened. 

These and other instances of the importance of at- 
titudes led me to wonder if this same theory would 
work when applied to learning to read. Being un- 
able to find a report of an experiment of this kind 
I decided to find out for myself. I discussed my 
plans with the elementary supervisor who approved 
the idea and encouraged me to proceed. Below is a 
brief account of what we did and what we found out. 

Setting: Grades 1, 2, and 3 in a two-teacher 
rural school. Grade 1, ten pupils; grade 2, eight 
pupils; grade 3, fifteen pupils. Building in poor 
repair. Furniture: traditional double desks, one 
small “library” table made by the children and chairs 
made from orange crates. Parents codperative and 
have a feeling of confidence toward the school. 

Materials; Unprinted news stock in sheets 22x30 
and crayons for making charts. The following books: 

PRE-PRIMERS.— 

Freeman, Spot, 1935, Johnson; Hardy, The Little 
Book, 1928, Wheeler; Elson-Gray, Elson Basic Read- 
ers, 1930, Scott; Dopp, Little Friends, 1934, Rand; 
Buckingham, Let’s Play, 1934, Ginn; O’Donnell, 


Rides and Slides, 1936, Row; White, An Easter Party, 
1935, American; Sisters, The New Corona Readers, 
1929, Ginn; Ayer, The Picnic Book, 1934, Mac- 
millan; Pennell, Frolic and Do-Funny, 1932, Ginn; 
Hardy, Sally and Billy, 1933, Wheeler; Hahn, Every- 
day Doings, 1935, Houghton. 

PRIMERS.— 

Coleman, The Pathway to Reading, 1932, Silver; 
White, Boys and Girls at School, 1930, American; 
Hanna, Peter’s Family, 1935, Scott; Merton, Bob and 
Jane, 1937, Laidlaw; English, Jo-Boy, 1935, John- 
son; Grager, Rainbow Readers, 1931, Row; Leavell, 
Ben and Alice, 1936, American; Baker, Friends for 
Every Day, 1934, Bobbs; Bolenius, Tom and Betty, 
1930, Houghton; Pennell, Friends, n.d., Ginn; Suz- 
zallo, Fact and Story, 1930, American; White, Boys 
and Girls at Work and Play, 1930, American; 
Gehres, Everyday Life, 1935, Winston; Grady, Pets 
and Play Times, 1932, Scribners; Hahn, Everyday 
Fun, 1935, Houghton; Dopp, Little Friends at 
School, 1935, Rand; Gates, Peter and Peggy, 1932, 
Macmillan; Elson, Elson Basic Readers, 1930, 
Scott; Elson, Child Library Readers, 1932, Scott; 
Buckingham, Play Days, 1934, Ginn. 

First READERS.— 

Hanna, David’s Friends at School, 1936, Scott; 
Elson, The Elson Basic Readers, 1930, Scott; Dopp, 
Busy Days with Little Friends, 1935, Rand; Baker, 
Friends in Town and Country, 1934, Bobbs; Pen- 
nell, The Children’s Own Readers, 1929, Ginn; 
White, Our Friends At Home and School, 1930, 
American; Coleman, The Pathway to Reading, 1925, 
Silver; Grady, City and Country Readers, 1932, 
Scribners; Leavell, Playmates, 1936, American; 
English, Good Friends, 1935, Johnson; Suzzallo, 
Fact and Story Readers, 1930, American; Studer- 
baker, Number Story Reader, 1932, Scott; Gehres, 
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Everyday Life, 1930, Winston; Burchill, New Pro- 
gressive Road to Reading, 1930, Silver; Elson, Child 
Library Readers, 1934, Scott; Gates, Round the Year, 
Macmillan. 

SECOND READERS.— 

Dopp, Outdoors and In, 1935, Rand; Smith, The 
Open Road to Reading, 1938, Ginn; Srager, Rainbow 
Readers, Part One, 1932, Row; Srager, Rainbow 
Readers, Part Two, 1932, Row; English, Wheels 
and Wings, 1935, Johnson; Elson, Elson Basic Read- 
ers, 1931, Scott; Leavell, The Friendly Hour, 1935, 
American; Pennell, The Children’s Own Readers, 
1929, Ginn. 

THIRD READERS.— 

Gates, Make and Make-Believe, 1930, Macmillan; 
Suzzallo, Fact and Story Readers, 1930, American; 
English, Wide Windows, 1935, Johnson; Leavell, 
Friends to Know, 1936, American; Dopp, Now and 
Long Ago, 1935, Rand; Smith, The Open Road to 
Reading, 1938, Ginn; Gecks, The Treasure Box, 
1928, Johnson. 

OTHER Booxs.— 

White, Stories of Animals and Other Stories, 1930, 
American; Towse, Health Stories, 1934, Scott; Patch, 
Hunting, 1932, Macmillan; Whitford, Art Stories, 
Book I, 1933, Scott; Whitford, Art Stories, Book 
III, 1935, Scott; Miller, Jimmy the Groceryman, 
Houghton; Waddell, Home, 1936, Macmillan; Hahn, 
At Work in the Woods, 1936, Houghton; O’Donnell, 
Round About, 1936, Row; Baker, Fifty Flags, 1928, 
Bobbs; Turner, The Voyage of Growing Up, 1935, 
Heath ; Turner, The Joy Family, 1936, Heath; Hahn, 
Billy and Frisky, Houghton; Nida, Trailing Our 
Animal Friends, 1928, Heath; Baker, The Pet Pony, 
1928, Bobbs; Hahn, Halloween Fun, Houghton; 
Charters, Happy Days, 1936, Macmillan; Charters, 
Good Habits, 1935, Macmillan; Tippett, The Sing- 
ing Farmer, World; McElroy, Tatters, 1929, Amer- 
ican; Kleiser, Story Steps, 1930, Silver; Teeters, 
Early Journeys in Science, 1930, Lippincott. 

Procedure: Grade I1.—As soon as the children feel 


at home in school I make the first approach to read-_ 


ing by telling and reading stories to them. I en- 
courage them to tell about experiences that they 
have had that are called to mind by the story I read. 

The things they tell form sentences that are put 
on charts. The primary purpose of these ‘“experi- 
ence” charts is to create a strong desire (attitude) 
to learn to read. 

The charts I make form the basic material for 


learning to read and pupils are not permitted to use 
books until they are ready for them. This varies 
from six weeks to four months, depending upon the 
maturity of the child. As soon as a child is ready 
for books, he may choose any he wishes from the 
supply which is kept on a table at the front of the 
room. Children read silently and raise their hands 
when they want to know the meaning of a word. 

Oral reading, for the most part, consists of in- 
dividuals reading to me privately. The only reason 
I have oral reading at all 1: because the children are 
so eager to show me how they are learning to read. 
I have found that when children learn ftom the be- 
ginning to read silently for meaning, good oral read- 
ing will follow automatically. This seemed odd to 
me at first, but I suppose it is because expression 
depends upon the meaning. 

There is a daily period for reading that varies 
from thirty to sixty minutes, but the books are avail- 
able at all times during the day. Pupils like to look 
through them for information on our Unit, How 
Stores Help Our Community. 

I used to think that pupils needed drills in order 
to become good readers, but we now have better 
readers and we have no blackboard work, no recita- 
tions, no homework, no flash cards, no word drills. 
We just read. 

Procedure: Grades II and III.—The procedure 
for these grades consists of having books available at 
all times and helping individuals with words when 
needed. 

Results: After seeing the speed with which pupils 
have learned to read this year I believe that the im- 
portant thing is the attitude toward reading, and 
that if the attitudes are good, the skills will take care 
of themselves. Pupils now love books and love to 
read. Visitors to our room say that the pupils read 
beautifully and remark on the absence of bad read- 
ing habits, such as pointing to words, moving lips, 
etc. The children do not form these habits. I think 
it is because they are more interested in getting the 
meaning than in calling individual words. They 
show remarkable judgment in selecting books on their 
own reading level. They can also compare and 
evaluate different books with surprising skill. The 
books I consider superior are their favorites, although 
I say nothing to them to influence their choice. I 
think this opportunity for discrimination in select- 
ing books may be providing a basis for literary ap- 
preciation. 
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Good Supervision on the Secondary School Level 


L. F. ADDINGTON, Wise 


HAT is good supervision in the secondary 

schools ? 

Supervision in the secondary school has for 
its main purpose the improvement of the learning 
act through the betterment of the teaching act. Some 
years ago, however, this now generally aceepted 
statement would have drawn considerable objection 
even by school people themselves. Then supervision 
was thought of as a method of inspecting buildings 
and spying upon and criticising teachers. What is 
the art of supervision going to do to merit a share 
of the responsibility for improving the teaching act? 

In our secondary schools the ultimate purpose of 
supervision is to produce the largest amount of de- 
sirable growth in the pupil under the guidance of 
the teacher. Almost all educators now teaching have 
agreed upon this definition of supervision. 

A few years ago a new teacher said to her prin- 
cipal “I know you will assist me and tell me how 
to teach better.” -It was soon found that this par- 
ticular teacher was afraid to rely upon her own 
judgment as to what should be done. She ex- 
pected to be told. She must be under the influence 
of another personality. It took one year of adjust- 
ment before this teacher could see clearly the point 
that a teacher’s personality must be respected. She 
must be left to determine and methods 
for herself and her pupils very much as every 
literary artist who creates characters must have an 


purposes 


editor to praise and encourage. She may have 
trouble even in the finding of her objectives just 
as the literary novice has trouble in bringing char- 
acters to life. 
someone else. 


expect from a supervisor is to stimulate her to find 


Sympathetic help is needed from 
What a teacher needs and should 


her objectives and to chart her course toward their 
accomplishment. 

We-have thus far set forth the purpose of super- 
vision in the secondary school and its relation to 
the pupil and his learning act. Let us 
further.some pertinent problems of supervision on 
the high school level. 


consider 


1. Supervision must assist in the making and 
remaking of a functional curriculum. 

Teachers too often are inclined to accept what 
supervisors list as the curriculum. In reality the 
curriculum is composed of all the experiences the 
child undergoes in school. Consequently teachers 
cannot hand out to him a list of subjects and tell 
him to “drink deep” at the Pierian spring of 
learning. Teachers should provide a rich, general 
curriculum in order that each individual pupil may 
find in it worthy experiences and opportunities for 
his own expression. If the teacher is academically 
minded and looks upon the high school as a prepara- 
tory school for college she will most likely insist 
upon a purely academic curriculum at the neglect 
of those experiences that serve the needs of pupils 
in terms of community life. 

In all this the supervisor is a guiding hand 
stimulating the teacher to find proper procedures 
and attain proper achievements. Someone has said 
that a supervisor ought to be sued for inflicting 
upon children a static and time-worn useless cur- 
riculum instead of being paid for the damage they 
do. 

Good supervision demands that the supervisor 
know something about the propriety of objectives, 
both for the school as a whole and for certain grade 
levels. Supervision will encourage teachers to formu- 
late a list of objectives upon which the curriculum 
may be based. Once the curriculum is made it must 
not remain made. It must be functional, it must 
be changed as life is changing. 

2. Supervision must keep in mind a balanced 
integration of the curriculum. 

It must insist upon the proper codrdination of 
departmental activities. Experiences cannot always 
be presented in terms of subject matter fields, es- 
pecially not if the unit method of procedure is 
used. In certain particular units involving both 
general science and social science teachers in each of 
these fields may not even think of working together 
on the unit unless the supervisor, who has a view 
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of the whole situation, suggests it. A teacher cannot 
do her best unless conditions in the school are all 
the time conducive to good teaching. As an example, 
one teacher may be assigned to many extra-curricu- 
lar activities and another not enough. Supervision 
should find the difficulties and adjust them so that 
every teacher has an opportunity to teach at her 
maximum capacity. 

3. Supervision should take into considera- 
tion the characteristics of adolescent and 
preadolescent youth. 

There is a tendency among the boys in the pre- 
adolescent stage to manifest “gang spirit.” The 
teacher who does not understand this tendency may 
not be able to direct properly the energy of these 
pupils. Girls and boys usually at this period manifest 
an interest in the opposite sex. They glorify leader- 
ship, they enjoy being in the limelight. Conse- 
quently, teachers must understand the psychology 
of youngsters at this age in order to get the maxi- 
mum amount of learning from the learning situa- 
tions over which they have jurisdiction. Supervisors 
and teachers not only need to understand the 
students with whom they work but they must know 
and understand each other. 


4. Supervision should find and emphasize 
the teacher’s strong points rather than 
stress the weak points. 

Teachers are often discouraged by having their 
weaknesses pointed out to them too often. On the 
other hand, if strong points are emphasized it will 
stimulate them to growth and greater effort. If a 
supervisor stresses weaknesses it will result in dis- 
couragement and the proper personality growth will 
not take place. Certain personality traits such as 
forcefulness, friendliness and resourcefulness should 
be stimulated wherever possible by the supervisor. 
The supervisor should be quick to observe the per- 
sonality traits in teachers and make the most of 
them since this human factor is so important in 
successful teaching and training high school children. 


5. Supervision must see to it that credit 
goes to those teachers who deserve credit 
for creative teaching. 

Supervisors may well take the occasion now and 
then to call attention, when he speaks to community 
leaders, to certain types of work in the school stimu- 
lating among the citizens and patrons themselves 
the curiosity to find out to what teacher reference 


is made. The supervisor may now and then bring 
to the attention of the public exhibits of work done 
in the classes. Such exhibits may be made at the 
county or community fair, at an assembly program, 
or, best of all, at commencement time. 

Supervisors should cultivate and use the local 
press and furnish newspapers with interesting de- 
scriptions of school work. Good teachers should get 
adequate commendation for their work. The good 
supervisor always sees to this. 


6. Supervision should help teachers to es- 
tablish and maintain happy community 
relationships. 

It is very important that each teacher get ac- 
quainted with the homes of his pupils. Parental 
comment will bring a better understanding of the 
child and establish a better relationship between 
teacher and pupils. Some school boards require that 
each teacher pay at least two visits a session to the 
homes of the pupils in her room. The supervisor 
can often arrange matters so that teachers take part 
in community affairs which will have a good effect 
upon both teachers and the school. 


7. Supervision should be done only by those 
who are intensely human, well poised and 
intellectually trained. 

A supervisor must be pleasant, understanding and 
willing to look at a situation from many standpoints. 
He must know how to use his own personality in 
a way that will encourage the maximum growth of 
teachers and not make a show of dominating over 
others. He must have an abiding sympathy for 
boys and girls and be willing to help teachers under- 
stand especially those who are known as “problem 
cases” rather than to eliminate such pupils from 
school. A supervisor’s poise rather than his avoir- 
dupois will have the most far-reaching influence 
in his relationship with teachers and pupils. Poise 
always commands respect and will bring favorable 
responses. The supervisor must understand many 
of the social amenities; otherwise, his work might 
have an unfavorable effect both upon teachers and 


pupils. 


8. The work of supervision should encour- 
age teachers to take time and opportunity 
for proper recreation. 

Visiting parents may come under this head. 

Evenings and most of week-ends should belong to 

the teacher to spend in any way that will keep her 
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in good health and spirits. Cares of the school 
should be left in her classroom. She should read 
for entertainment. Summer may be spent in taking 
trips to interesting places or visiting friends. Super- 
visors should acquaint teachers with scientific 
means of measuring learning; it will assist teachers 
in preparing tests of their own, in prompt diagnos- 
ing of what has not been learned and measuring 
what has been learned. 


9. Finally, the supervisor must know how 
to evaluate teachers. 


He need not carry with him when on a visit to 


classrooms a rating card. He should be able to 
observe and recognize good teaching wherever he 
sees it and make a mental rating of the teaching 
he observes. 

It is very difficult to evaluate supervision itself 
but through the teaching program of the schools the 
supervisor may ascertain the extent of the learning 
act. Industrial plants cannot run without super- 
vision. We know that a magazine cannot edit itself 
and common sense tells us that supervision in each 
school is of much worth. It must be good super- 
vision else the instructional program of the school 
may be injured rather than stimulated. 





Geography 


ELIZABETH H. TABB, 


HIS article describes some experiences with 

a group of forty-two children in a rural 

school. Since I have a grade combination 
(first, second, third), I have been able to work and 
play with the same group for three years. My pupils 
work in a small space and have a limited supply of 
materials to carry out their activities. Their growth 
in sharing as well as the development of an ability 
to meet a situation alone has been most interesting. 

We hear “reading readiness” from every first 
graae teacher, and so we carefully guide our children, 
step by step, until the feeling for the need of know- 
ing how to read is established. We watch the “learn- 
ing to read” process carefully. We supplement our 
available material—pictures, objects, everyday ex- 
periences. They all have names and all have stories 
to tell. And so the child grows in understandings 
and reads more widely until he is ready for the 
second grade. 

His experiences broaden into community life 
Again pictures tell him a story. There are many 
friends in his community, the postman, the grocer, 
the garage mechanic, and others. Pictures tell their 
story, make their activities more real, more vivid to 
the little child. They become his first geographical 
reference material as he uses them to verify the lo- 
cation of his community friends. 

Our second grade makes a large floor map. We 
locate the main highway and the more important 
intersections. The school and church are marked 
and some of the homes of the pupils. As we learn 
about our community friends, the farmer, the post- 
man, the storekeeper, their homes are located. Thus 
a child builds a map and in his own estimation 


Readiness 
Teaching-Principal, Dare 


the map legend is worth while because he sees a 
real need for it. To him the map is a large picture 
which tells the story of his own community. 

He now enters the third grade. “(Geography readi- 
ness” has been established. There are now many 
communities to be investigated instead of one. There 
are pictures of these communities and each picture 
has a legend—red lines, black lines, stars, blocks 
that are fascinating. He finds his own community 
and reads the legend, the black line which shows 
the river, the fuzzy little marks outlining mountains 
and the vast stretches showing the plains. He asks 
to see maps of other communities, to read their 
legends and to see if they are like the map of his 
own home. Prominent surface features, oceans, 
mountains, and rivers are identified and he comes 
to understand that these many communities have 
likenesses and differences, and that these communi- 
ties make up our world. 

In order to build up this understanding that many 
communities make up our world and that there is 
some definite relationship among the many com- 
munities, we again use maps as pictures. While lo- 
cating new regions we show relationship by sugges- 
tions, as, “It is colder in the mountains than in the 
lowlands because ”: or, “Rivers may help 
build these lowlands by —————.” 

The child likes to find the countries having no 
seaports, the mountainous countries, or the countries 
having irregular coast lines. He learns that irregular 
coast lines usually make good harbors, that moun- 
tainous countries do not make good farms and that 
when countries do not have seaports they need in- 
land cities for their trade and commerce. 
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He begins to understand how people have adopted 
the best living conditions and why all homes cannot 
be built alike or of the same building material. He 
learns to select the communities which would have 
need to make use of waterways and lists the various 
means of using them, such as, canals as streets, 
rivers as highways of trade, etc. He compares homes 
in many lands and checks on the kind of building 
material available in each case. He investigates the 
industries of these people and studies the living con- 
ditions which have made the industry a need or a 
possibility. He learns how the Swiss have utilized 
their long winter evenings in their toy and lace 
work, how the Japanese have made use of the mul- 
berry trees in their country where land is scarce, 
and how the Dutch have saved their land from the 
ravages of the great Zuider Zee by building dykes. 
He can appreciate Peter’s The Leak in the Dyke 
courage and thoughtfulness and call him a good 
citizen if he understands the difficulties that must 
be overcome in Dutch farm life. 

By interrelating these various communities, the 
child sees his year’s work as one big unit having 
many small units so closely interwoven that they are 
all a necessary part of the whole story. He sees 
likenesses in many types of costumes, as Dutch and 
Pilgrim. He understands that the Swiss are more 
healthy than the Eskimo because of living conditions. 
He selects foods we have in common with children 
of many lands, the fruit each might eat, the kind of 
milk they could drink, etc. Then he thinks of his 
own home in terms of customs we have learned from 
other peoples, as dyeing Easter eggs, starching 
clothes, using table napkins, (Dutch); planting corn 
and using fish as fertilizer (Indian); and using 
roots as food, (Jungle and Indian). 

The flowers in his own home teach him geograph- 
ical understandings. Plants as geraniums, ferns, and 
house plants that jcannot survive the cold come from 
warm lands, while the hardy peony is one of the 
few plants that grow well in Eskimo land during th 
short summer. Z 

Developing these understandings calls for many 
sharing activities and experiences. The same com- 
munity will not have the same appeal and interest 
for each child. Independent thinking develops and 
individual conclusions are drawn. Raising and 
answering questions within a group tend to develop 
understandings. When the situation becomes real to 
the child, the understanding is established. 
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THE MIND IN MOTION 


“In peace as well as in war the 
mind must be kept in motion.” 


AIDS IN PROGRAM PLANNING 


The fall season is a busy one for school folk 
everywhere. Besides regular classroom work there 
are numerous extra-curricular activities that must 
receive attention. Among the latter are educational 
programs for adult audiences. Teachers and school 
administrators are frequently called upon to take 
the leading role in planning the work for these 
meetings for grown-ups. 

Arranging a program that will hold attention, 
and at the same time will have a worth while edu- 
cational objective, is no easy undertaking. It calls 
for procedures unlike those employed in working 
with youngsters and requires a technique based on 
knowledge rather than on blind tradition and 
chance. When the educational principles involved 
are known and procedures are rationalized, the 
task of program planning is made much easier. 
At the same time, effective results are assured. 


What are some of the problems involved in pro- 
gram planning? Among others are these: agreeing 
on purpose; considering the time available; select- 
ing a subject or problem that can be dealt with 
effectively within the time allotted; arranging for 
continuity and logical sequence when more than one 
meeting is considered; choosing speakers or dis- 
cussion leaders; preparing reading suggestions and 
providing for audience participation in submitting 
questions and in discussion. 

To simplify the work of the program chairmen 
and committeemen is the purpose of a brief study 
that has just been published for free distribution. 
Each of the above problems is dealt with in concise 
and practical terms. The experience of many in- 
dividuals working over several years in preparing 
programs for adult audiences is summarized in 
nutshell form. A copy of this study, On Program 
Planning, will be sent without cost to readers of the 
Virginia Journal who request it. Address the Ex- 
tension Division, University, Virginia. 
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State Journals of Education 


GEORGE J. LUX, John Marshall High School, Richmond 


tional, state-wide and regional, employ “Jour- 


J ina, sate-wi organizations, local and na- 
Through them the 


nals” as their mouthpiece. 
group seeks to exert more influence, make greater 
progress, and, withal, promote human welfare. They 
constitute a unifying agency that brings to the reader 
problems in his field of interest, suggests possible 
solutions, shares individual experiences and widens 
his professional horizon. Such is the service ren- 
dered to the teachers and all interested in their pro- 
fession by our State Journals of Education. 

These publications, without exception, 
throughout the nation in no less than monthly in- 
tervals. The following table, arranged from the 
Thirteenth Yearbook of the Educational Press As- 


indicates the 


appear 


sociation of America, number of 
Journals issued annually as well as the subscription 
price of the periodical for each of the forty-eight 
states. In some instances, the subscription price in- 
dicated includes membership in the state associa- 
tion. 


State Issues 
Alabama 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 


Colorado 


Delaware 
Florida 
Georgia 
Idaho 


Illinois 


1.50 
1.00 
2.00 
1.00 
1.50 
2.00 
1.00 
2.00 


Iowa 


Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Maine 
Maryland 
Massachusetts 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Mississippi 
Missouri 
Montana 


State Issues 
Nebraska 

Nevada 

New Hampshire 

New Jersey 

New 
New 
North Carolina 
North Dakota 


Mexico 


Oklahoma 
Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 
South Carolina 
South Dakota 
Tennessee 
Texas 
Utah 
Vermont 
Virginia 
Washington 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming 
Members of the associations in Maine, Nevada 
and Maryland are supplied with educational bulle- 
tins issued by their State Departments of Education. 


Many state associations publish leaflets or mimeo- 


graphed sheets from time to time as needs warrant. 
The Pennsylvania organization, in addition to its 
monthly magazine, issues a bulletin regularly from 
the middle of October to the middle of June. An 
extra charge of twenty-five cents is made for this 
service. Four bulletins have been published this 
year by our own Association without extra cost. 
These deal with the following: 
1—Virginia’s Educational Standing Compared 
with Other States. 
2—Minimum Education Program. 
3—Free Textbooks. 
4—A Digest of Virginia’s Teachers’ Retirement 
System. 
In seventeen states, including Alaska and Hawaii, 


journals and pamphlets are also edited by their re- 
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spective State Departments of Education. In addi- 
tion to these there are seven state or regional Journals 
of Education published by individuals or corpora- 
tions not identified with state associations or State 
Departments of Education. 


Briefly these State Journals have a twofold func- 
tion—to promote the Association’s welfare and to 
serve professional interests. A careful examination 
of nineteen State Journals reveals the fact that, 
while they vary in quality, the margin of variance 
is not great. Journals representing every section of 
our country were selected—from states that rank 
high and low in their educational standard accord- 
ing to a well-known scale of estimation. The par- 
ticular magazines examined were picked entirely at 
random. Beside their title, measurement, cover de- 
sign and pages, the accompanying chart groups their 
content under eleven heads. The figures under each 
head denote the number of pages devoted to that 
particular type of material. 

The limitations of 
admitted. 
material as well as the number of pages vary from 


the chart are readily 


It is conceded that the distribution of 


month to month; however, it is believed that the 
analysis presents a fair idea of the subject matter 
No 


gradation of these magazines has been made, and 


treated in our state Journals of Education. 


no attempt is here made to criticise but to present 
facts as found. 

A State Journal belongs to the members of the 
Association and the quality of its contents is finally 
determined by them. Through this, their chosen 
medium, they can help others and be profited by 
sharing opinions and experiences with fellow work- 
ers. To act upon this realization is to raise the 
standard of the magazine, widen its appeal and in- 
crease its readers—or is it necessary to pry latent 
professional contributions from their moorings by 
offering an annual prize? Byron’s words may be 
applied to many of us: “They felt and loved and 
died but would not lend their thoughts to meaner 
things. They compressed the god within them.” 
The teacher or administrator, professionally sound, 
Like 


books, some articles are to be tasted, some chewed 


will not overlook his Journal of Education. 


and others digested. It is unprofessional not to 


partake. It is likewise professional to serve. 


AVERAGE SALARIES OF TEACHERS 
AMONG THE STATES 


Continental United States 
Alabama 
Arizona 
Arkansas 
California 
Colorado 
Connecticut 
Delaware 
District of Columbia 
Florida 
Georgia 

Idaho 

Illinois 
Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 
Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Maine 
Maryland 
Massachusetts 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Mississippi 
Missouri 
Montana 
Nebraska 
Nevada 

New Hampshire 
New Jersey 
New Mexico 
New York 
North Carolina 
North Dakota 
Ohio 
Oklahoma 
Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 
South Carolina 
South Dakota 
Tennessee 
Texas 

Utah 


Virginia 
Washington 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin 

W voming 





SPECIAL NOTICE 
The dates of the Virginia High School Com- 
petitive Music Festival to be held in Richmond 
have been changed from April 7-8, 1938, to April 
28-29, 1938. 
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What Teachers Would Like Patrons to Know About 





the Schools 


N 1929, Mr. Belmont Farley analyzed the field 
of school news into thirteen major topics. These 
topics were then submitted to more than 5,000 
school patrons who were asked to rank the topics in 
order of their interest appeal. The patrons were 
selected from thirteen cities widely separated geo- 
graphically. Mr. Farley’s purpose was to discover 
the relative importance of the interests of those to 
whom educational publicity is directed. 

The topics, and their order of appeal, according 
to Mr. Farley’s findings were as follows: (1) pupil 
progress and achievement; (2) methods of instruc- 
tion; (3) health of pupils; (4) courses of study; 
(5) value of education; (6) discipline and behavior 
of pupils; (7) teachers and school officers; (8) 
attendance; (9) buildings and building program; 
(10) business management and finance; (11) board 
of education and administration; (12) the parent 
teachers’ association; (13) extra-curricular activ- 
ities. 

The writer of this article sent a questionnaire con- 
taining the above thirteen items to all the 134 white 
teachers of Wythe County, asking them to rate the 
items according to their importance to the patron in 
the estimation of the teacher. In other words, the 
teacher rated the topics as they wished the patron to 
be interested in school news. 

The results of the tabulation of this questionnaire 
revealed the following order of choice among the 
teachers: (1) value of education; (2) health of 
pupils; (3) attendance; (4) pupil progress and 
achievement; (5) courses of study; (6) discipline 
and behavior of pupils; (7) teachers and school 
officers; (8) methods of instruction; (9) business 
management and finance; (10) school buildings and 
building program; (11) parent teacher association; 
(12) extra-curricular activities; (13) board of edu- 
cation and administration. 

In these ratings, “value of education” and “health 
of pupils” received almost the same recognition as to 
importance. They stood out far ahead of the other 
eleven topics. A group of four others: “attendance ,” 
“pupil progress and achievement,” “courses of 
study,” and “discipline and behavior of pupils” re- 
ceived about the same importance in the vote. 


F. E. DeHAVEN, Principal, Rural Retreat 








“Teachers and school officers” and “methods of in- 
struction” were found to receive about the same at- 
tention. The last five topics were accorded the least 
attention so far as what the teachers thought the 
patrons should be concerned about. 

It is interesting to note that the results in the 
teacher questionnaire are very similar to the results 
which Mr. Farley secured from the school patrons. 
Parents and teachers alike according to these results 
are more interested in health, attendance, pupil 
progress, value of education, and courses of study 
or what the pupils are being taught than they are in 
business management, board of education, building 
program, parent teacher associations, and extra- 
curricular activities. 

In practically all cases of newspaper publicity 
regarding school news, the newspapers give more at- 
tention to the items which the patrons and teachers 
consider of least importance. This has been found 
true by research among educators. Mr. Farley found 
a negative correlation between the interests of school 
patrons in school news and the amounts of space 
allotted to the thirteen topics in this article. More 
space was given to such topics as “extra-curricular 
activities,” “parent teacher associations,” and “board 
of education and administration” than to those ac- 
corded first places by patrons and teachers. 

While such school topics as health, value of edu- 
cation, courses of study, methods of instruction may 
not be as appealing in some respects as _ extra- 
curricular activities which are usually the news- 
paperman’s pets, they are without doubt more mean- 
ingful to the school patron and teacher. The writer 
believes the teachers should be more diligent in get- 
ting this type of publicity before the public. The 
teachers and patrons perhaps feel that the sensation- 
al and less important aspects of the school have been 
overemphasized and that the real work of the school 
is rarely discussed and is advertised too little. 

It is the job of the school workers to carry their 
school activities to the public—no other group of 
workers will do it. If they wish the school patron 
and general public to know more intimately their 
school program, then they must tell them about it 
through a sound public relations program. 
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School Failures and the Length of Term 


THEODORA C. COX, Washington High School, Rappahannock County 


Editor’s Note: This bit of research in connection with a single elementary school and 
a single high school reveals some interesting and important facts concerning the relation 
of the school term to pupil failures and school costs. Can’t we have more of this kind of 
“self-examination”? Who will be the next to send in a study of this kind for publication 


in the Journal? 
HE following statistics were compiled by the 
senior civics class of Washington High School 
after an intensive study of old registers and 
other records from 1921 to 1936. 

The term of eight and one-half months imme- 
diately followed the term of nine months, and was 
used for only two years. Just at that time pupils 
were brought in by bus from the far corners of the 
county, and so attendance in the grades was im- 
proved. Perhaps these are the reasons for the drop 
in the elementary record. 

Naturally, the more advanced pupils suffered 
most from the short term, having lost one month 
a year for more years. 


Notice the additional cost from “‘repeaters.”’ 


Failures in Elementary Grades 


9 months’ term 2/3% 
814 months’ term 5Y, Yo 
8 months’ term 13 2/7% 
Cost of Repeaters in Washington High School 
Elementary Grades— 
9 months’ term 
8'%4 months’ term 
8 months’ term 
High School- 
9 pmominns’ terM. .....<.. cccccie cots 4 
814 months’ 544.40 
8 months’ term 558.17 
Percentage of Failures in High School 
9 months’ 814 % 
814 months’ 
8 months’ 





Metric System of Measures 


ORA McDANIEL, State 


HE metric system of measures is that system 

of which the meter is the underlying unit of 

all tables of measure. The idea of adopting 
uniform, scientific measures was suggested as early 
as the seventeenth century by the astronomer Jean 
Picard (1620-1682) and others. Talleyrand in 1790 
brought the matter of uniform systems of weights 
and measures to the attention of the French National 
Assembly, and, as a result, a committee was ap- 
pointed to work out a system. In the course of the 
scientific determination of the units of measures the 
scholars of France were assisted by Danish, Swiss, 
Spanish, and other European scholars. To work out 
a system, as stated above, they chose for their unit 
of all measurement the meter which is one ten- 
millionth part of a quadrant of the meridian of 
Paris and was marked on a platinum bar to be kept 
in that city. This bar is now the official standard 
of ‘reference. At present the International Bureau 
of Weights and Measures, established in 1875, 
managed by an international committee, makes and 


Teachers College, Radford 
provides copies of the meter for the various sub- 
scribing countries. 

As compared with the businesslike manner of 
arriving at this system, it is interesting to note that 
the English system is based upon the yard which 
happened to be the length of the arm of the English 
King, Henry I, and, because this yard happened to 
be about three times the length of the foot of some 
Englishman of his time, we have the equivalent 
three feet equal one yard. Moreover, this system 
is as clumsy to use as its origin was haphazard. The 
connection between cubic and dry measure tables, 
for example, is 2150.42 cu. in. equal 1 bu., or 30% 
sq. yds. equal 1 sq. rod. 

Because the English system is so clumsy in prac- 
tice, many attempts have been made to substitute the 
decimal system for it. President George Washington 
recognized in two messages to Congress the great 
desirability of a uniformity in weights, measures, 
and currency. Thomas Jefferson, in a “Report on 
Weights, Measures, and Coinage” submitted in 1790, 
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urged the change to a decimal system. James 
Madison in his “Annual Message of 1816” and 
John Quincy Adams in a “Report on Weights and 
Measures”’ presented in 1821 urged the extension 
of the decimal system of coinage to similar decimals 
of weights and measures. Since then many other 
attempts have been made in favor of this system, and 
in 1933 the American Decimal-Metric Code was 


drafted and urged for adoption. The authors of this 
code stated that the use of decimal-metric units for 
training in elementary mathematics and _ practical 


measurements in our public schools would reduce 
the time and labor required by one-half. 
President Franklin D. Roosevelt has declared, “I 
have always favored the adoption of the metric 


now 


system by this nation.” 
But notwithstanding the great desirability of the 


decimal system, its use in America, although legal 
since 1866, is not obligatory. On the other hand, its 
use is obligatory in almost all other civilized 
countries. Its use is required in some departments 
of our government and is authorized in others. Its 
decimal characteristics make most multiplications 
and divisions a mere moving of the decimal point, 
and in additions and 
cumbersome fractions as compared with the English 


subtractions there are no 


system. It is the system employed almost exclusive- 
ly in science. Foreign bills and commercial papers 
sent to the United States from Europe are computed 
in terms of this unit. 
the United States is gaining popularity. Boys and 


The movement for its use in 


girls in our schools should learn to use decimal- 
metric measurements because of their practical values 
in school and in later life. 





Book Reviews 


THE TEACHER AND THE CURRICULUM, by John P. Wynne. 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., New York. 459 pages. $2.50. 


In the Teacher and the Curriculum the teacher is 
recognized as an important factor in determining the 
school curriculum. In this book Dr. Wynne has 
developed a set of principles which a teacher may ap- 
ply as criteria in making her own course of instruction 
for use with a particular group, in dealing with the 
general features of the learning-teaching relation- 
ship, and in evaluating her own activities, pupil ac- 
tivities, and the outcomes of instruction. It is sig- 
nificant that a book recognizing the teacher’s part in 
curriculum making has appeared. A teacher desiring 
to improve instruction will find this book a valuable 
addition to her library. 

Principals and superintendents should find in this 
book the kind of orientation they need with respect 
to the curriculum. One set of principles is applied 
to all features of the curriculum program. It rep- 
resents a progressive outlook but still seems to meet 
the practical demands of the conservatives. The point 
of view developed is in accord with the American 
philosophy of James and Dewey, although it seems 
to be in conflict with certain radical applications of 
the philosophy now current. A. E. C.° 


A History or Kentucky, by Thomas D. Clark. 
Prentice-Hall, New York. 666 pp. Price, $5.00. 

Dr. Clark, the author of this new history of Ken- 
tucky, has made a very important contribution to the 
State of Kentucky and to historical literature gen- 
erally. He has chosen to treat the interesting facts 
about the more or less unique development of his 
State in a highly attractive literary style that takes 


the reader through the various aspects of the heroic 
and romantic life of the Kentucky people. He treats 
the life and development of the Kentucky people in 
an unprejudiced manner and gives proper credit and 
place to every important personage eonnected with 
Kentucky history and government, all of which he 
treats with fine setting and proper balance. He first 
deals with Kentucky's resources and environmental 
influences. The beginnings of the settlement of Ken- 
tucky he treats in a highly interesting manner under 
the head “England Moves West.” He does not leave 
untouched the heroic and romantic details of that 
adventurous and interesting movement of eastern 
population spilling over the Alleghany mountains into 
the Ohio Valley. He gives you a good picture of the 
pioneers settling Kentucky and their struggle with 
hostile Indian tribes in their effort to erect an orderly 
government and society in that region just before the 
storm clouds of the Revolution came upon the country. 
He shows how for many decades Kentucky was the 
converging point of that remarkable movement of the 
development of the West, the main current of which 
passed through Kentucky. The author gives us just 
enough detail and reference to persons that had to do 
with the struggle for statehood. 
terness developed in connection with human slavery, 


He shows how bit- 


educational beginnings, cultural awakening, the de- 
velopment of early highways, canals and post roads, 
followed by the coming of railroads and other more 
He closes his in- 
with 


Governor Goebel and the development of a new po- 


modern forms of transportation. 
teresting volume with the tragedy connected 


litical order. 
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EXPERIENCES IN Buitpinc A CuRRIcULUM, by Harold 
Spears. The Macmillan Company, New York. 
191 pp. Price, $2.00. 


This is a volume setting forth what is being done 
in curriculum revision in the Evansville, Indiana, 
schools. The very unique feature of the volume is the 
profusion of comic cartoons representing the atti- 
tudes of teachers and administrative officials. The 
contents of the book are a collection of materials that 
have emerged in the course of the work of setting 
up a new curriculum for the elementary schools. 
It treats the subject of putting into effect a new 
curriculum by the use of outline and graphic forms. 
This volume would serve as a guide and manual to 
all teachers and school people who are interested in 
introducing the newer curriculum in the schools. 


THE McGuFFEY READER, by James G. Johnson. Printed 
by Michie Company, Charlottesville, Virginia. 
112 pp. 


The McGuffey Reader is the title of a series of 
significant pamphlets that have been prepared by 
Dr. James G. Johnson, superintendent of schools of 
Charlottesville. In these volumes Dr. Johnson not 
only covers the significant facts concerning the his- 
tory of the schools of Charlottesville but in this par- 
ticular volume he has a chapter on the very interesting 
and timely subject of “The History of Certification 
of Teacher Training in the Schools of Virginia.” Dr. 
Johnson has made a thorough research of the subject 
and quotes almost altogether from the Acts of the 
General Assembly and the proceedings of the State 
Board of Education from the establishment of a public 
school system in 1870. He gives us the documentary 
statements concerning the certification of teachers in 
the State of Virginia through the administrations of 
William H. Ruffner and R. R. Farr, going into detail 
in Augusta and Bedford Counties. In the case of 
Augusta County records, he gives the list of teachers 
certified for the session 1874-75. Dr. Johnson is mak- 
ing an interesting and valuable contribution to the 
history of education in Virginia by putting in printed 
form valuable school records that might otherwise be 
destroyed or lost. Knowing Dr. Johnson’s method 
of work as some of us do, the public may be assured 
that this piece of work is highly authoritative and ac- 
curate in everything that appears in this series of 
volumes. 


LITTLE AMERICA WITH Byrp, by Joe Hill, Jr. and 
Ola Davis Hill. Ginn and Company, New York. 
264 pp. Price, $1.00. 


This is a charming little volume for school children 
in the upper grades, or even in the high school, telling 
the authoritative history of Admiral Richard Evelyn 
Byrd’s second trip to Little America. It is full of just 
the kind of information that boys and girls would like 


to have about the experiences in the South Polar 
region. It tells about his husky dogs, airplanes, sledges, 
radio facilities; in fact, the book is a running story 
of more than one hundred persons who made up his 
party. The pictures are highly attractive showing 
every important scene connected with that heroic 
expedition. 


DRIVE AND Live, by Fitzgerald, Hoffman and Boydton. 
Johnson Publishing Company, Richmond, Va. 
288 pp. 


This is a splendid new book just published in the 
interest of safe driving and is intended to be used in 
the Junior and Senior high schools. This book is time- 
ly since the number of people killed and injured in 
automobile accidents is mounting at an alarming rate. 

We are told that the daily average of automobile 
casualties in America amount to 100 killed, 287 maimed 
and crippled for life, 3,233 temporarily disabled, mak- 
ing a total of 3,620 casualties. Drive and Live states 
that this total list is as great as the number of people 
who live in such cities as North Haven, Connecticut, 
Winter Park, Florida, Brunswick, Maryland, Vinton, 
Virginia, and thousands of other like communities. 
If all the residents of one of these communities were 
killed outright in one day the country would be ap- 
propriately shocked, but the same number of automo- 
bile fatalities which occur within the same length of 
time have failed to arouse any significant public feel- 
ing. With one-third of America on wheels and a 
large percentage of these young school children and 
college students authoritative information on good 
rules for safe driving and other aspects of motoring 
is more than welcome in our schools today. 

This book is the outcome of a concentrated nation- 
wide campaign for safe driving and adherence to traffic 
regulations. Most of the automobile casualties are the 
results of carelessness and lack of courtesy. This 
volume is written by a distinguished professor, head 
of the machine shop in a technical high school. The 
book is dedicated to the young driver but is just as 
suitable to college students and others of the same 
age. The book is divided into six parts—A Nation 
Rides, The Driver (attitudes and individual differ- 
erences), The Car, Accidents—their causes and re- 
sults, The Public, The Psychological Differences of 
Individual Drivers. The last named point is stressed 
in this book. 

Other outstanding features of Drive and Live are 
the fine selection of diagrams and especially the provoc- 
ative cartoons of Mr. Fred Siebel, of the Richmond 
Times-Dispatch. At the back of the book there is a 
helpful glossary of automotive and highway terms. 
This is one of the best books we have seen on safe 
driving. It is intended to be used in school with 
the idea of safeguarding against injury of school 
children themselves and bringing up a generation of 
more careful drivers on our streets and highways. 
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Junror ENGLISH ActiviTiEs, by Hatfield, Lewis, Besig 
and Borchers. American Book Company. 434 pp. COMFORT, 

This is Book Three of a series on the teaching of PLUS 
English. This is an excellent text and guide for STYLE... 
English teachers. The volume is filled with examples LESS 
and outlines for classroom procedures under the heads PRICE... 
of Social Conversation, Chatting by Mail, Running a EQUALS 
Club, Telling the World, Reliving Experiences, Asking 






and Answering Questions, Making Requests, Shopping, 
Writing News Stories and Exercises in Observation 
and Imagination. The book closes with a chapter on 
Grammar and Usage. 
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HELPERS, by Waddell, Nemec and Bush. The Macmillan 
Company, New York. 216 pp. 
This is one of those attractive and interesting read- The RODEO Heaven on earth for busy 
. : ‘ feet; smart shoes styled 
ers for children in the grades. The illustrations are in fashionable, youthful 
Pom « ‘ iw . tempo! Elected America’s 
profuse and attractive. They show people who work nn tevediie. Geer 
in all the various lines of activities in the community, 100 styles. 
such as may be seen on the farm, in the store, going STILL ONLY 
to school, gathering cotton, fruits and grains, and 
taking care of animals and gardens. 


$6°°° 


HOFHEIMER’S 


417 E. BROAD ST. 
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HOFHEIMER BEAUTY SHOPPE 


“The Home of The Perfect Finger Wave” 
417 E. Broad St. Dial 3-0207 
RICHMOND, VA. 
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A Unique Program of Integrated Study for County Schools 
THE MUSIC HOUR SERIES 


McCONATHY—MIESSNER— BIRGE— BRAY 









OneE-Book Course meets the needs of all one-room schools and of other schools where pupils 
of various ages study music together. Brief teaching suggestions are given in the appen- 
dix. One section devoted to community songs for assemblies and special occasions. 






Two-Boox Course provides a Lower Grapes book for grades 1 to 3 or 4 and an UPPER 
Graves book for 4 or 5 through 7. This division of the material is meeting with wide favor 
in Virginia in two- to four-room schools. 






Music In Rurau Epucation appears in a new and enlarged 1937 edition which serves as the 
complete teacher’s manual for both the Onr-Boox and Two-Boox Courses. The suggested 
teaching plans meet all situations whether or not the pupils have had much or little previous 
instruction. “The School Chorus Plan” develops the music program as a community, county, 
and state project. 










May we send you further information? 






GEORGE G. ANDERTON, REPRESENTATIVE, SALUDA, VIRGINIA 


SILVER BURDETT COMPANY 


45 EAST SEVENTEENTH STREET NEW YORK CITY 
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Greetings— 


TO THE VIRGINIA EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION 


Be sure to visit our exhibit at the John Marshall Hotel. Arrange- 
ments are being made for a primary reading demonstration with 


THE ALICE AND JERRY BOOKS 


Last May, the Virginia Board of Education adopted the 
ALICE AND JERRY BOOKS, by O’Donnell and Carey, for 
State use. Hundreds of Virginia schools have already ordered 
these new books. Since these beautiful readers were published, 
in March, 1936, we have sold 2,500,000 copies. 


If you want easier, more attractive, more interesting readers, 
order the ALICE AND JERRY BOOKS for your school. 


ROW, PETERSON & COMPANY 
131 East 23rd Street New York, N. Y. 




















V.E.A. CONVENTION DELEGATES !! 


Do you know that one of the most worthwhile and beneficial services ren- 
dered by many of Virginia’s local education associations is embodied in 
their own plans of GROUP sickness and accident insurance? 


The Washington National Plan of Group Income Protection will: 


1. Solidify and strengthen your local association. 

2. Provide salary insurance for every member of your association 
without discrimination. 

3. Eliminate the restrictions found in all individual health and accident 
policies and provide advantages obtainable only in group coverage. 

4. Provide protection within the scope of each teacher’s budget. 


There is no Virginia city or county too large or too small for Washington 
National Group Insurance. 


While in Richmond inquire about details of the Plan. Simply telephone our 
Richmond office and a company representative will gladly furnish you with 
literature and other helpful information. 


Modernize With Group Insurance 


WASHINGTON NATIONAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
501 Grace Securities Bldg., Richmond, Va. 
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YOU ARE CORDIALLY INVITED 


to inspect the very = 
comprehensive line 


of Fine auditorium 
and school seating 
manufactured by 


Ny 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 





displayed during 


the Convention 
at BOOTH No. I7 
JOHN MARSHALL HOTEL 
by | 
FLOWERS SCHOOL EQUIPMENT COMPANY 











VIRGINIA DISTRIBUTORS 


1207 E. Main Street Richmond, Virginia | 
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THERE’S NEVER A TIME WHEN A 


PERSON ISN’T IMPOR 

















Even “baby teeth” should be given utmost 
consideration. Teeth, the jaws that bear 
them, the muscles that move the jaws and 
the nerves that contro] them, require, all 
through life, Proper Nutrition and Fune- 
tional Activity (plenty of chewing exercise). 
As soon as old enough, a child’s daily 
enjoyment of CHEWING GUM 
helps supply the latter. 

University Research forms the basis of our ad- 


vertising. National Association of Chewing Gum 
Manufacturers, Rosebank, Staten Island, N.Y. 


FOUR FACTORS TOWARD GOOD TEETH: PROPER FOOD, PERSONAL CARE, DENTIST’S CARE AND PLENTY OF CHEWING EXERCISE 
























vm e e 
joxxoix|— The Curriculum Foundation 
DICK and JANE * 
7 to Reading Program 
“ for the Primary Grades 
Adopted by the State Board of Education for supplementary use. 
65 Planned, Integrated, Comprehensive. Overlapping vocabularies from 
a book to book and grade to grade make it possible for the primary 
pupil to read and study in new fields with a minimum of new words 
WE to master. 
% * 
*. << + « 
NS ELSON-GRAY BASIC READERS HEALTH STORIES 
SC SOCIAL STUDIES ART STORIES 
> Peter’s Family SCIENCE STORIES 
9 David's Friends NUMBER STORIES 
Susan’s Neighbors at Work 
W. S. Gray, Reading Director. 
5 + 2 
é m See these books at the Exhibit during Thanksgiving Week 
>. , ° ° 
4, 
Ca, SCOTT, FORESMAN and COMPANY 
wWL 114 East 23rd Street, New York, N. Y. 
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Teachers 


Y Reading and Writing BUT 


Remember 


To Impress Upon The Youngsters, 
Daily, The Importance Of... . 


(1) Leoking both ways before 
crossing the street. 


(2) Correct diet, Including “a 
quart a day” of MILK (for 
absolute safety it should 
be Properly Pasteurized.) 


You see, we want your pupils to have 
good health and long lives in which to 
enjoy the comfort, economy and con- 
venience of travel by Bus . 


Virginia Stage Lines, Inc. 





CHARLES HAASE & SONS 


Established 1857 


FURRIERS 
We invite you to visit us and to make your selection of 
a beautiful fur coat. Our furs are styled and priced to 
suit every one. 


406 East Grace Street, RICHMOND, VA. 








CHAS. E. SAVEDGE CLEANING WORKS 
Cleaning, Pressing, Dyeing and Repairing 
“NONE BETTER” 

Your Work Especially Solicited 


Dial 5-3258 3106 W. Cary Street 
RICHMOND, VA. 











Zimmerman Beauty Salon 


Formerly Novello Beauty Salon 
PERMANENT WAVE SPECIALISTS 
“Where Richmond Meets Paris” 


Seventh & Broad—Over National Theatre 
Richmond, Va. Dial 2-2538 

















( We Offer for November 
SHAMPOO, RINSE and FINGER WAVE, 
75 Cents. Dial 3-0221 


LA-JADE BEAUTY SHOPPE, Inc. 
408 Grace Securities Bldg., Richmond, Va. 




















IT COSTS SO 
LITTLE 
to be 


_ SAFE-F 


The Safest Place for Teachers Is 
Under the T.C.U. Umbrella 


Perhaps some people can afford to belong to the “happy- 
go-lucky” crowd who refuse to worry about “rainy days.” 
But most teachers are not that fortunate. They have to be 
sure of an income when disabled by sickness, accident or 
quarantine. 


Bad Luck Hits 1 Out of 5 Teachers 
Every Year 


Records shows that each year one out of every five teachers 
loses time, due to illness, accident or quarantine. You can’t afford 
to take the risk. The better way is to share your risk at small 
yearly cost, with thousands of other teachers. Then you will 
automatically share in all the financial protection and benefits of 
this great organization of teachers for teachers. 


Be Safe—Get Under the T.C.U. Umbrella 


It’s such a comfortable place to be, even when you are well, 
because you have no worries. But when trouble comes, it's like 
being in a cyclone cellar while the tornado rages outside. T.C.U. 
Protection is then priceless. 


Miss Janie K. Werner, Charlottesville, Va., writes: 

“I certainly appreciate your promptness in the settlement of 
my claim. The T.C.U. check has arrived before the doctor's bill 
or drug bill. It was a great comfort while I was sick to know 
I had T.C.U. to help pay my bills.” 


What the T.C.U. Will Do for You 


For the small cost of a nickel a day, T.C.U. will assure you 
an income when you are sick or quarantined, or when you are 
accidentally injured. It will also pay you Operation and Hos- 
pital Benefits. 


Send the Coupon Today 


If you will act now and send the coupon, we 
will tell you how you can get under the T.C.U. 
Umbrella. Send the coupon today. No agent 
will call. 


TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDEAWRITERS 
942 T.C.U Building, \incoin, N br. 


Srye FREE INFORMATION COUPON 


To the T.C.U., 942 T.C.U. Building, 
Lincoln, Nebr. 

I am a white teacher, interested in knowing about 
your Protective Benefits. Send me the whole story and 
booklet of testimonials. 


Name -- 





(This coupon places the sender under no obligation.) 














NO AGENT WILL CALL 
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Compliments and Best Wishes to Members 
of Virginia Education Association 


RICHMOND HOTELS, INC. 
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Hote. RicHmMONO 

OVERLOOKING CAPITOL SQUARE 

RICHMOND, VA { 
3060 R0Oms 





K 
Ears! hd Mt 
Peed oom | HO 9 | i 
a) 4; — 
HoTet JOHN MARSHALL 
PIeTH ANO FRANKLIN 
40onocoms RICHMOND, VA. 400 BaTH 















What you most desire when away 
from home is— 


SERVICE - FOOD - COMFORT 


These are definitely here in abun- 
dance. 


When in Richmond stop at one 
of our hotels and be convinced. 











Hote Wittiam Byro 
OPPNSITE BROAD ST. STATION 
RICHMONO,VA 
200 ROOMS 


— 
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New Books for a New Age 


DRIVE AND LIVE. . 


Fitzgerald —Hoffman—Bayston 


For courses in safe driving. Practical, interesting. Adopted by State of Indiana. 


TALKING PICTURES—How bas id Are Made—How to Appraciate 


Them ° ° 


° - ~ Barrett C. Kiesling 


Picture production aiid diciits all ramp processes from an inside view. 


LIVING LONG AGO AND NOW 


A textbook-workbook for elementary schools. 


HAPPY HOUR READERS 


Joy M. Lacey 


Basic social-studies information; activities. 


° « _ English—Alexander 


Integrated with the school curriculum and with life. Supplementary in Virginia. 


YOUR HEALTH. . 


Dr. W. W. Bauer—Dr. P. A. Teschner 


Workbook to accompany the American Medical Association’s Health broadcast for schools 
over the N. B, C. Red Network on Wednesdays at 2:00 P. M., Oct. 13—June 15. 


JOHNSON PUBLISHING COMPANY 








For Vivid Accentuation 


to achieve crisp, brilliant color in class- 
room color projects, you need the new 


ARTISTA 


NO. 09 EIGHT COLOR ASSORTMENT 


This latest Binney & Smith achievement in 
progressive artcraft produces far wider range 
and much greater brilliancy of color. With it 
can be made a perfect 12-color wheel and it 
is ideal to teach beginners the art of color 
mixing. Send for the Artista Color Scale 
Booklet. It is FREE. 


Other Gold Medal Products are Crayola, 
Perma Pressed Crayon, Artista Tempera 
Colors, Artista Frescol, Shaw Finger Paint, 
Colored Chalks, etc. 


Richmond 


(ravoiA 








EIGHT COLORS 





For Quick Response 


in color projects in any class, students obtain 
superior results with easy-to-use, non-smudg- 
ing 


CRAYOLA 


Colored WAX CRAYON 


For over 30 years Crayola has proved its 
practical value in developing modern educa- 
tional programs. Crayola colors have beauty 
and vibrancy, blend perfectly. Crayola works 
successfully on paper, wood or fabric. Comes 
packed 6, 8, 12, 16 or 24 colors to the box. 


Gold Medal Products are made only by 


Binney & Smith Co. 


41 East 42d St., New York City 


Our representatives will welcome you 
at our Exhibition Booth. 
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With ‘he Perry]-iciures 


interest your girls and boys in the world’s great 
paintings. To do so costs only a trifle. 





THE SHEPHERDEsS. Lerolle. 


TWO CENTS EACH for 30 or more. Size 54%x8. Assorted 
as desired. Postpaid 2,250 subjects. 

ONE CENT EACH for 60 or more. Size 3x3%. 1,000 
subjects. 

Miniature Colored Pictures. 400 subjects. Many of them 
approximately 3144x444 inches. ONE CENT EACH and TWO 
CENTS EACH for 6) cents’ worth or more. Postpaid. As- 
sorted as desired. Free list and sample of all of these Minia- 
ture Colored Pictures, in November, to teachers giving grade 
and school. 

PERRY PICTURES CATALOGUE of 1,600 miniature illus- 
trations for 15 cents in coin or stamps. 

“They are very beautiful. The Perry Pictures Compa 
Th hi « ny 
lighted 9 Fd ae * Box 613, Malden, Massachusetts 


In Language, Literature, History, Geography, and Picture Study, 
use the Perry Pictures. Ask about “Our Own Course in Picture 
Study.”” 72 pictures. 72 Leaflets describing them. 


Awarded Four Gold Medals. 
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“JUST FOLKS” DOLL 
HOUSE 


HELEN SIEBOLD WALTER 
416 North New Street, Staunton, Virginia 


AMERICAN PERIOD DOLLS 


Indians-Cavaliers-Pilgrims-Colonials 
1310-1860-Southern Darky Dolls 


IMPORTED NATIONAL DOLLS 


Polish-Italian-Russian-English 
French-Guatemalan-Scotch-Swiss 
Chinese-]apanese-Ecuadorean-Dutch 
Hungarian-Norwegian-Swedish, etc. 


PLAN A GROUP FOR YOUR SCHOOL 
LIBRARY 


HISTORIC COSTUME DOLL DISPLAYS 


arranged for schools and clubs 


DOLL HOSPITAL 


Educators are cordially invited to visit Doll House 
Booth No. 1, John Marshall Hotel Lobby, Rich- 
mond, Va. 

Thanksgiving State Conference. 
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A Richmond Landmark that 


has kept the Pace 


he 


New furniture; new elevators; many 
new bathrooms; new beds, all with inner 
spring mattresses; the entire house reno- 
vated and redecorated; new public 
rooms; all these you will find at 
Murphy’s, just one short block from the 
John Marshall High School. 


Reasonable Rates. 


A. GERALD Busn, Manager. 
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SMARTEST- SMOOTHEST 
RIDE IN AMERICA 


AND THE LOWEST IN COST 


® You step up ten years ahead of today’s conventional transportation 
when you step aboard a modern, streamlined Greyhound Super-Coach. 
And you’re pleasantly reminded of a favorite easy chair when you 
sink into one of the deeply upholstered seats with its quick adjust- 
ment to four reclining positions. There are many little extra things 
that make for comfort—pull-down sun shades, wide safety-glass 
windows, diffused tubular lighting, ash trays. It’s the perfect way 
to enjoy autumn travel—close to Nature, yet surrounded by every 
modern comfort. Fares are only 1/3 the cost of driving a private 
car! Go by Greyhound and see America best. 


MAIL THIS FOR YOUR FREE COPY OF ‘‘THIS AMAZING AMERICA" 

Fill out this coupon, and mail it to Greyhound Travel Bureau, 412 E. Broad St.. 
Richmond, Va., for your copy of “This Amazing America.” If you want fares and 
route information on any trip, please jot down place you would like to visit, on margin 
below. 





Name io) 


Address 
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for duplicating Forms, 
Lectures, Bulletins, Letters use 


Signagraph 


watermarked 


Mimeo 


A mimeograph paper of outstanding 
character. It is scientifically made for 
use on duplicating machines, such as the 
Mimeograph and the Multigraph. 





It also prints and lithographs nicely, 


Standards takes pen and ink signatures readily, is 
sized to just the right degree, and does 
Bs.) not pick or deposit lint on the stencil. 


This paper lies flat and dries quickly, 
permitting fast running and clear im- 
pressions. Its white and seven colors 
provide a wide range for every require- 
ment. 


Manufactured only by 


STANDARD PAPER MFG. CO. 


RICHMOND ° VIRGINIA 


And Distributed by 


RICHMOND PAPER COMPANY, Inc. 


RICHMOND VIRGINIA 
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Adopted for supplementary 


use in primary grades 





Lummis-Shawe 


HEALTH READERS 


The Safety Hill of Health 
Building My House of Health 
The Road of Health to Grown-up Town 
A Journey to Many Lands 


Books that serve a double purpose—health 
and reading. Original stories that children 
enjoy are carefully graded in sentence structure 
and vocabulary. Illustrations are in color. 


World Book Company 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 








Ready | , 


supplementary 


history reader for 
for the seventh and 


Fi all U. Se eighth grades 


























OVER 
THE BLUE WALL 


By ETTA L. MATTHEWS 


The story of the Mississippi Valley beginning 
with Ponce de Leon and ending with Wash- 
ington and Jefferson. During these three 
hundred eventful years Spanish and French 
explorers entered the Valley and the English 
first crossed the Blue Wall of the Southern 
Appalachians into the “Land of the Western 
Waters.” 


Illustrated by James Daugherty 
340 pages; $1.00 to schools 
U. N. C. PRESS, CHAPEL HILL, N. C. 

















Get the Best 
THE WORLD BOOK ENCYCLOPEDIA 


18 Volumes and Guide 


Approved for Elementary and High School use. 


State aid allowed for its purchase. 


Send nineteen cents for sample Unit study, indicating the subject 
in which interested. You will find this study representative of many 
which are available. These are.stimulating time-savers for the 
teacher and are page-referenced to THE WORLD BOOK EN- 


CYCLOPEDIA. 


THE QUARRIE CORPORATION 


Investment Building, 15th & K Sts., N. W., 


Washington, D. C. 


O. V. WALLGREN, Manager. 
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GODBOLT ano KOPKA’S 


A STUDY GUIDE IN WORLD | WEBSTER ano WESLEY’S 
CIVILIZATION 


Helps students to do their own thinking and WORLD 
ives the teacher definite aid. 
CIVILIZATION 


Varied, challenging assignments. .. . 
Thorough reviews. ... Intelligent moti- 


vation... . Extra work for more ca- Teachers like it because it is sound his- 
pable pupils. . . . Good training in find- 


' ing, organizing, and using related in- 
formation. Nine significant units each with a broad, 

For use with Webster and Wesley's World Civili- cultural approach... . Clear style... . 
gation or with any general history text. $.52 ’ 


tory; yet it is a lively book, easy to teach. 


Simple diction. ... Difficult words defined. 
. . . Abundant teaching helps. 


A Students like-it because of the attractive format, 
D. G. HE TH large, clear type, short paragraphs, many pic- 
AND COMPANY tures, readable style, and emphasis on modern 
; times. 
180 Varick Street New York 
A One-Year Course. Complete, $2.12. 

















Book I, $1.64; Book II, $1.72. 














You will benefit— 


by placing your printing orders with a 
LARGE, WELL-EQUIPPED PLANT 


You will benefit, not only through receiving 
high quality work produced by skilled work- 
men, but from the saving in cost resulting 
from efficient planning and cut-cost methods. 
It will pay you in more ways than one, to 
get in touch with us if you use— 
Commercial, Book and Job Work 
Catalogues—Publications 
Advertising Literature 
Booklets—Broadsides 
Office and Factory Forms 


Loose-Leaf and Manifold Forms 


{pases OZ-Uzr-winxr-+zF-VT oF 


= 
5 


Ledger Leaves and Loose-Leaf Binders 
Paper Ruling 





Established 1880 aaa Complete Binding Equipment 


THE WILLIAMS PRINTING COMPANY 


11-13-15 North Fourteenth Street RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
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OUR WAYS OF LIVING 


Wilson, Wilson, Erb and Others 


DEBI Ye 


A NEW SERIES, built on the unit plan, which offers a sound, 
practical program for teaching the social studies. 


These four books 


—acquaint the pupil with the chief factors affecting our daily 
life, geographic influences, our inheritance from the past, the 
interdependence of social groups 


—impress him with the marvels of modern industry, transpor- 
tation, communication, machines, agriculture 


—quicken his appreciation of the arts, the value of education, 
the great importance of sound government and 


—help him to form correct habits of thought and high stand- 
ards of living. 


The series may be used as a basal course in the social studies or as 
a means of correlating geography, history, and civics. 


Ways of Living in Many Lands 

Where Our Ways of Living Come From 
Living in the Age of Machines 

Richer Ways of Living 


DEH DE Ve 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO 
300 Pike Street 
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‘What's i @ Nome?’ 
In the Name AMERICAN UNIVERSAL— 


is a line of School Furniture which 
is both AMERICAN and UNIVERSAL 


Universal because 


it includes all types and sizes of school seating equip- 
ment ... desks, tables, and chairs for every teaching 
method and administrative need; for every age and 
grade ... from kindergarten to college . . 


because 


every unit embodies all applicable principles of sani- 
tary and hygienic design . . . every scientifically de- 
veloped feature conducive to correct posture and sight 
conservation .. . 


American Universe! 
Desk No. 234 because 
a single theme of graceful and refined design runs 
throughout the entire line. Every piece harmonizes 
with every other and with all styles of school interiors... 
because 


the highest standards of materials, construction, finish 
and adaptability built into any school equipment are 
built into every unit... 


because 


every piece is sold with a guarantee of universally 
satisfactory service. 


American Universal Better-Sight Desk American because 
+ If it isn’t the American, it isn’t the Universal. 

















The UNIVERSALIZED SCHOOL sets new standards 
of beauty, refinement and efficiency 


AMERICAN UNIVERSAL—A NAME—A FACT-—AN IDEAL 


American Seating Company 


Public Seating for every School, Theatre, Church, Audi- 
torium, Stadium, and Bus requirement. GRAND RAPIDS, 
MICH. Branch Offices and Distributors in all Trade Areas. 


American Stee! Adjustable Desk and 
Seat No. 214 Open Bex Model 





American Univer- 

sal Teachers’ and American Universal 

Typists’ Chair American Universal All-Purpose Table Pedestal Tablet-Arm 
No. 299-R No. 69 Seat No. 271 

















VIRGINIA REPRESENTATIVES 


Eastern Virginia Western Virginia 


American Seating Company J. H. Pence 
Ninth and Broad P. O."Box 863 
Richmond, Virginia Roanoke, Virginia 





